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A GREAT WORLD 
DRAMA 

WHAT SHALL WE DO 
WITH GOLD? 

Confusion of the Wreckage 
, of the Currencies 

THE CHICKENS THAT 
COME HOME TO ROOST 

The world is playing out a great drama.; 
Never did novelist or playwright 
imagine anything so dramatic as the 
actual events of world history since 1914. 
Peace after the World War has been 
crowded with sensations arising out'of 
the hideous muddle, iir which the affairs 
of mankind arc involved.’ 

President Roosevelt, elected - last 
autumn, was inaugurated on March' 4. 
On that day every bank in America shut! 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, : our Prime 
Minister, landed in New York on April 21 
to discuss with President Roosevelt the 
great things which must come before 
the approaching World Trade Confer¬ 
ence. Two days previously, on April 19, 
President Roosevelt heralded the land¬ 
ing of our Prime Minister by announcing 
that gold would no longer be : exported 
from America, that America had .''aban¬ 
doned the Gold Standard. 

Meaning of the Gold Standard 
Thus the American dollar follows the 
British pound sterling by becoming a 
friece of paper no longer exchangeable 
for gold, and therefore wortli only what 
it will fetch. Immediately the exchange 
value of the dollar naturally fell. ’ ' • 

t A country on the Gold Standard 
• establishes a definite 'unit of money 
consisting of a definite \ amount of "gold. 
Accordingly’, all other goods become 
priced hi terms of gokb—that is to say, 
they arc exchangeable for"so much gold. 
Thus the gold pound or the gold dollar 
had a definite meaning as being ex¬ 
changeable for a definite bit of gold; ■' 
Gold and Exchange 
When all the chief countries adopt the 
Gold Standard gold becomes a common 
denominator of all the different curren- 
, cies. Thus a gold dollar consisting of so 
much gold, a British pound of so much 
gold, a French franc of so much gold, 
although differing in gold content, are 
all obviously related arithmetically, and 
can be simply exchanged. That is the 
value of the Gold Standard in its rela¬ 
tion to international trade ; it facilitates 
the exchange between nations of goods all 
priced in gold.' ^ . 7 ' \ ' ; **. • • 

When the chief trading 'countries' 
ji abandon the Gold Standard and use 
paper money, however, there is' no 
common denominator of exchanged The 
value of any one paper currency in 
terms of any other paper currency 
fluctuates; . it• becomes /exceedingly 
difficult to make exchanges through the 
absence of a' common standard. This 
does not mean ! 'that a Gold Standard 
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The sons of Lord Melchett, Julian and Derek, are splendid young horsemen. Here they' 
hve seen taking a hurdle in fine style at their home at Romsey, near Southampton. 


is necessary, but it does mean that if a 
Gold'Standard is abandoned some other 
standard ought to be substituted, as, 
for example, a standard based on the 
production of commodities. 

- The great trouble with the world at 
the moment is that a very few countries, 
the chief of which are France, Italy, and 
Germany, are on the Gold Standard, 
while the majority have paper standards. 
Thus there is no general measure of value 
to help the exchanges. 

This is one of the most serious matters 
that will come up at the World Confer¬ 
ence, It is perfectly clear that either the 
world must go back to a Gold. Standard 
on a reformed basis or adopt some other 
general standard to enable goods t6 be 
exchanged on a reasonable basis. 

Let us not forget to add that the Gold 
Standard was wrecked by the action of 
America and France in monopolising the 
world's gold. Large sums being due to 
them in respect of War Debts and 
War Reparations they/refused to take 
payment in' goods, .with the consequence 


that most of the world’s gold flowed into 
their Treasuries. It . was this ivhicli 
brought about the great fall in prices which 
has frustrated the world's trade since 1929 1 
Amer^a has been the chief sufferer by 
her own action. Her chickens have come 
home to roost. It is probably true that 
at the present moment there are more 
unemployed in the United States than in 
all the European countries put together. 

ANIMALS SUFFER AS WE DO 

Some Frenchman has hit,on a new 
way of making people think about the 
sufferings of animals, and now French 
envelopes are stamped with this appeal; 

V animal .. souffre comme voits. Pitie 
pour luii 

‘ It is an excellent idea. The oft- 
repeated phrase on envelopes may set 
such dullards thinking. ' 

Animals suffer as you do. 

It seems an obvious thing, but appar¬ 
ently there are many people who have 
never thought of it, out of the hunting 
field as well aS in it; 


THE MOCKERY OF 
DEMOCRACY 

PARLIAMENTS THAT DO 
NOT REPRESENT US 

Contrasts on Both Sides of 
St George’s Channel 

THE SYSTEM WE REJECT 

In setting up.Proportional Represen¬ 
tation in Ireland we gave to‘tile'world a - 
splendid test of fair and equitable 
election methods. 7 . 

For our own National Parliament we 
return members by bare majorities, so 
that a person may be returned by a 
majority of one. In the Irish Free State 
proportional representation prevents the 
extinction of minorities and gives all ’ 
opinions a fair chance, . 7/ 

In our own General Election of 193 r 
we returned 491 Government members 
with 14,519,016 votes, or 29,000 votes 
a member ; -and 46 Labour members 
with 6,649,630 votes, or 144,000 votes 
a member.' : ; V •» 

: / Fair and Unfair Results 

The Proportional Representation 
Society points out that in the southern 
counties of England in that election 
1,456,702 Conservative votes returned 84 
members, whereas 922,599 Liberal. and\,. : _ 
Labour votes returned only one member •; 
Obviously: this is a most unfair And ■ ri 
indeed’ ridietdous result. •• 1 ■ ’ * - ’ 

The Irish Free State election of 1933 
gave by proportional representation a 
very different and very fair result. / Here 
are the figures : \ •^VxC c 

* For De' Valera and Labour ; 770,968; 7 /r . ; 
votes returned 85 members,' or 9070 ' fiff 
votes a/member. , : . * ‘ 7 

For Opponents of De Valera 615,358 
votes returned 68 members, or 9040 
votes a member.. 

Surely this is the sort of representation 
we should aim at. It would give us ' ■ 
better balanced and truly representative 
Parliaments, and thus perform a great 
service for democracy. 

It is strange that we should have pro¬ 
vided Ireland with an excellent system 
rejected by ourselves. There is in our 
own country an. immense volume of* 
opihiou inadequately represented' in the 
Housc 7 d 1 f/?CqmrhQhs,. and it is urgently 
necessary thafC^ome means should be 
found of getting rid of the ineffectiveness 
of our electoral" machinery. It is one 
of/the questions, surely, with which a 
National. Government may reasonably, 
be expected <to deal. : 

A GREAT ROAD 

.The,,Canadian province of Alberta 
owns two of the biggest and most popular 
National Parks on the continent, Jasper 
Parle and Banff Park. .. 

Now they are being linked together 
by a fine highway 150 miles long, run¬ 
ning, through some of the best scenery . 
in all the Rocky Mountains. 
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THE CHANCELLOR’S 
TEN MILLIONS 

A SURPRISE AND A 
DISAPPOINTMENT 

Budget Gift To the Drinker 
and a Tax on Light 

A LOST OPPORTUNITY IN 
TRYING TIMES 

The Budget had one surprise and one 
great disappointment which must have 
disturbed an immense number of the, 
Government’s supporters. *, 
l /The surprise, was the announcement ' 
by the Chancellor of his discovery of an. 
accumulated fund in the Treasury which ' 
had been gradually amassed from 
previous Sinking Funds for the purchase 
of five per cent War Loan, so as to pre- ’ 
vent it from depreciation in the market. ; 
Mr Chamberlain is using it to make 
good the loss which will occur this year 
by the payment of Income Tax in two 
equal instalments^ 

The Estimated Surplus 

That is the surprise of the Budget; 
the' disappointment is the Chancellor’s 
gift to,.the beer-drinkers of. practically 
the,whole of his estimated surplus for 
the year. In a full year this reduction of 
a penny a pint in the tax on beer. will 
cost the revenue ^16,300,000. This gift, 

. involving the strengthening of beer and 
therefore a more intoxicating beverage 
into the bargain, is the Government's 
boasted achievement^at a time when the 
industrialist is crying' out for relief from 
a most burdensome Income' Tax, and 
when the unemployed ; number nearly 
three millions. - • - . 

It : would surely * have been far better 
to have used these two sums toward the 
^25,600,006 which < sixpence off the 
Income Tax would involve.. That would 
have set us on the path of industrial 
recovery, with the absorption of many 
out of work. It is surely a lost oppor¬ 
tunity in these very trying times. 

/For the first time since the war the 
Budget totals are below 700 millions, 
but the Sinking Fund for the reduction 
of debt has been dropped and no pay¬ 
ments or receipts of War Debts have 
been included. . 

Additions to Taxation 

. There are a few minor additions to 
. taxation, on oils and on the paraffin of 
the cottage lamp, on heavy road vehicles, 
on imported matches, and on mechanical 
lighters. While Father has cheaper beer, 
Mother niust pay more for the light of 
her cottage lamp. Cheaper Beer and 
Dearer Light can hardly be said to be a 
dignified watchword. • • ; 

With regard to the wealth of indi¬ 
viduals, while it is encouraging to learn 
that the deposits in the Post Office in¬ 
creased by ^16,000,000 last year, it is 
ominous that as many as 12,600 people 
have. disappeared from the list of those 
who pay surtax. 

j.Though the Budget lacks imagination 
and. distinction, it does balance, and in 
that respect compares favourably with 
the Budgets of the principal countries 
of the world, which do not. ' 

AMERICA’S PLIGHT 
More Unemployed Than Europe 

The ' Minister of Labour has given 
Parliament an estimate of unemploy¬ 
ment in America and Europe. 

It is very remarkable ; the figures are 
for March 1933. 

United States, 13,000,000; Britain, 
2,776,000 ; Germany, 5,598,000. 

The French figures are • incomplete ; 
even so, the comparison '■ remains a 
striking one, especially When we re-' 
member' that the United States • is 
naturally the richest country in the world. 


THE GREAT 
CONFERENCE 

Next Month in London 

THE HARD LUCK OF 
DESERVING PEOPLE 

• The Economic Conference has been 
fixed to take place in London on 
June 12, and the people of all the 
nations are looking forward to some 
definite alleviation. of the universal de¬ 
pression of trade, as a* result. 

The friendly talks at Washington have 
done ./a great ' deal to encourage these 
hopes.. Mr MacDonald and Mr Roosevelt, 
ili a message to the world, declared that" 
their talks have given a fresh impetus 
to the solution of those problems which 
weigh so heavily on the most stable, 
industrious, and deserving -men and 
women of the world, the human founda¬ 
tion of our civilisation, whose hard .lot 
it is our common object to alleviate. 

This is a noble inspiration and brings 
the problems to the test of the common 
human factor which is so often forgotten 
in the discussion of international policies. 

Other pronouncements in their joint 
message show that they viewed the 
objectives of the Conference in the same 
light, as a means for securing inter¬ 
national agreements in the interests of 
all countries. All.trade, all banking, all 
Government enterprise at home or 
abroad are world matters, and no country 
can settle them for itself. Ideas must 
be pooled and a common policy for the 
world must be secured. 

MR SELFRIDGE THROWS 
AWAY SIXPENCE 
And Makes Music in Cheapside 

Bow Bell the largest and most famous 
of the bells of St Mary-le-Bow in Cheap- 
side, has been recast at the famous 
foundry of Messrs Gillett and Johnston 
iri Croydon. 

Before many months are past it will 
be ringing with its 11 companions to 
welcome some Dick Whittington to 
London Town. 

The recasting - of this tenor bell was 
the occasion of an interesting ceremony, 
Mr Selfridge, who is paying for the 
restoration of the peal, was present, and 
the old chimes were played in his 
honour. Present, too, were the rector, 
the churchwardens, the Mayor of Croy¬ 
don, the Master of the Grocers Company, 
an Alderman of the City, and a member 
of the Ancient Society of College 
Youths, all of whom shared in. the old 
ceremony of casting V silver coin into 
the molten metal as it' was poured like 
a golden stream into a giant T mould. 
There were 55 hundredweights of it, ‘and 
it took three days to cool. ' ■ 

In olden days bell-founders . often 
used to go from village to Village, 
setting up their casting moulds iri the 
churchyards. The villagers would bring 
.along any metal they could lay hold of, 
so eager were they to contribute to their 
bells. The throwing of the Coins into 
the glowing . metal, the other day is, 
doubtless,-i a survival of the ancient 
custom. .We are quite sure that Mr 
Selfridge enjoyed throwing in his six¬ 
pence to make sweet . music in pur 
London streets. 


A NEW KIND OF THEATRE 

• The Scandinavian Theatre is one of 
the latest enterprises in London. 

Every year five great plays of northern 
literature, little known to English people, 
will be produced, by London actors. : 

The scheme promises to be a success, 
for people came from far and near to 
see the first production a few nights 
ago, , when A Dreamplay by Strindberg, 
one of the giants of northern drama, was 
performed.. 


ONE MORE LOST HERO 

BRAVE SAD CHAPTER 
OF FLYING 

Hinkler the Wonderful Man 
of the Sky 

HIS LAST JOURNEY ' 

Australia will not easily forget Herbert 
; Hinkler, generally' known as Bert,' one 
of the finest airmen of this generation, 
who died on a flight,;;which -should "have 
been left, jtp ypimgcr^ 
his genius in .invention.;' Since,. Jariuary; 
he hact beem.missing; rind, now ..he. has' 
been found. 4 * v ;. /« :■ 

He started..on the >seventir day. of the! 
New Year on a sivift flight to.. Australia; 
at the rate of .2000 miles;, non-stop,, 
keeping his .course secret except that he] 
said he might drop in at Athens to refuel.; 
Nothing more was heard of him until; 
his body and the wrecked plane were; 
found at a lone spot in the Apennines,: 
not far from Arezzo. 

■yin .-the Treacherous Mountains 

As .he was always scrupulously careful 
in his preparations, and left nothing . to 
chance, it is probable that he crashed in, 
the severe storm which, was raging :in 
those treacherous mountains that day. 
From the evidence of ’the plane he 
crashed sideways,, 1000 -feet below the= 
summit of the mountain, which is 4600: 
feet higlf. Evidently he was trying'to; 
get. below the area;pf the storm. ■ . .. ^ } 

Hinkler was born at Bundabcrg in 
Queensland in 1892: From his boyhood 
he was rapturously devoted to anything 
that concerned flying, He never had 
much pocket-money, but two years 
stock of it went on building gliders. 
His mother.had Very soon to get used to 
her boy being in .danger// . 

During the war he was an : air 
mechanic, and looked forward to further 
work in. aviation at the close. In 1920 he 
became a pilot in the firm of A. V. Roe, 
and was given an Avro Baby to demon¬ 
strate with in Australia. The next year, 
in this machine, he did two little non¬ 
stop flights of 650 miles, in the second 
one arranging that the course should 
end at his home. He descended in one 
of the open greens of the town and in 
childish pride taxied the Avro through 
the streets to his mother’s doorstep. 

No Longing For Honours 

That was as far as his desire for 
renown went. He wanted the approval 
of his nearest relatives and friends, and 
had no longing for worldly honours. Nor 
had he any instinct for business. Anyone 
he happened to beAvorking with got the 
benefit of his extraordinary gifts 'and 
devotion to his job. 

Years passed by during which he 
worked as test pilot, and in 1928 came 
his first great triumph. He'flew in a 
light , aeroplane to Australia, raising the 
capital himself, and he changed the 
flight record from 28 days to 15. 

A greater event still, and a far greater 
ordeal, was his flight from New York to 
London by way of Brazil and West 
Africa in 1931. This was a most hazard¬ 
ous .undertaking and involved the 
severest hardship he had known. 

Looking For the Moon 

It meant flying almost all the time 
over the sea, and for 700 miles the clouds 
were so low that he was obliged to fly 
within a few feet of the waves. Then he 
went up 12,000 feet through the cloud¬ 
bank looking for the Moon, on whose 
help he had counted, but had to come 
down again and was caught in a terrific 
thunderstorm. He got out, amazed. to 
find himself still alive, and discovered 
the Moon and the dawn together, in a 
calm sky, ~ 

It was a remarkable feat of navigation 
and a revelation of Hinkler’s genius 
that after nearly 24 hours of blind flying 
he was'only about 100 miles out of his 
course. He was flying the same machine 
on "his last fatal journey. 


. May J3, 1933 

MURDER IN OUR 
NATIONAL THEATRE 

FATAL RUSSIAN ATTACK 
ON SHAKESPEARE 

The Nasty Old Crones Going 
«. - -‘Sneaking and Robbing 

WHY SHOULD THIS THING BE ? 

■Three hundred years and more ago an 
Englishman wrote Macbeth, and all over 
The ...world thegreat tragic play has 
.since been produced before millions of 
people. - It is good enough for them as 
Shakespeare made it. 

We have seen with very much regret 
that this great play has now been 
murdered in that marvellous theatre on 
the banks of the Avon, within a minute's 
walk of the very dust of Shakespeare. 
It was pot, of course, the production of 
Mr Bridges Adams, 1 whose stagecraft we 
have alt enjoyed at Stratford ; for Some 
reason wc do not under stand the .pro¬ 
duction of .Shakespeare’s, play. ; ^as;this 
time iri the hands of a Russian,: Mr 
Komisarjevsky. We did not see it, but 
are content to know what happened from 
Mr Ivor Brown, the capable critic,of the 
Observer,'. : ‘ V 

Stahl helm Combatants 

After speaking of the pathetic picture 
of Macbeth rushing at his eloquence, in .a 
harsh, jerky way, and of the firni;..stand 
made by Lady Macbethf against: The 
general verbal chaos on the strig.e|.-thfe;‘is 
what Mr Ivor Brown says : 

If Mr Komisarjevsky had had seven times 
the number of rehearsals and the world’s 
best company, I cannot think that his produc¬ 
tion would have justified itself. He has 
translated the'opening of the tragedy to a 
modern battlefield,' in -which Stahlhelm 
combatants stamp about in field boots and in 
uniforms of murky grey.' . ’* * 

Their modernism'has been mitigated by 
stray appendages of ironmongery that hamper 
the wearer’s diction by setting up a continuous 
rattle. Modern ordnance lies about, and the 
scene is built up of aluminium sheets; the. 
result is rather to suggest that , a battleship 
has collided with a Hitlerite putsch. 

Consequently Scotland lias' been wiped 
off the map and stands .uncommonly far. 
from where she did-in this tragedy. All that, 
is left of Caledonia is the accent of the witches; 
who, since it is resolved to slur over the super¬ 
natural elements, are nasty old crones sneaking . 
about to rob corpses in the intervals of-doing, 
some palmistry. 

It seems a great pity that our National 
Shakespeare Theatre should have been 
chosen for .this latest example of what 
Russia can do. 


ON ACTIVE SERVICE 

At the first meeting of the Anti-War 
Society of Manchester University nearly 
a hundred men and ’ women under¬ 
graduates signed a pledge to take n^ * 
active part in war. 

The famous Oxford resolution refusing 
to fight was passed'. 

An active part in peace is tlic aim of' 
this society, which is to provide speakers' 
and propaganda wherever needed in the 
cause of international peace. 

Things said 

England, with all its . faults, is still 
the best country for the duke or the 
dustman. Mr Winston Churchill 

Young people have discovered better 
ways of spending money than . in 
drinking. . Mr Lansbiiry 

At a quarter to ten on Easter Sunday;' 
we found Ely Cathedral locked, barred, 
and bolted. An Easter Visitor to Ely : 

The intellectual life of Germany, will 
suffer greatly unless it is secured against; 
malice. 

- Sir J. M. Barrie to the German Ambassador 
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Swans in Flight • Workers on the Land • London’s Docks 



The Land Work.rs-Thls picture ot a sturdy team ot horses was taken In L.nc».n»h.r», where preparations were being made for planting potatoes, an Important crop In that county. 



Bruin’s Boat—One small boy’s loss Is 


bronze S3 he^d ar ^hiblto R d 08 at ^1.* year's l?T F,laht ~- The '» »pillar sight on our Inland waters, but It Is not often seen In _ ........ 

Royal Scottish Academy, The sculptor ”« 9 nt, Here Is a picture of two swans in a hurry near to the large swannery at Weymouth where Bruin’s gain. An amusing snapshot 
• 1- '• Mr William Lamb. hundreds of the bird, have been nesting In the reeds. ; . 



j Commorce-London has few more thrilling sights to offer than the docks, which cover 4200 
| acr09 and where ships from all corners of the Earth may be seen discharging or loading cargo. 


Student Players—Here Is a striking scene from a Passion Play produced at St Paul’s 8chool, 
Hammorsmitht by students of London University. The Dlav was written by one of the students. 


! 
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ONE OF OUR GREAT 
VOICES 

THE TREND OF EVENTS 
IN GERMANY 

What Might Have Happened 
If She Were Armed 

THE HITLER INFLUENCE 
ON PEACE 

One of our great English voices has been 
speaking, and it : will do Europe no harm to 
listen'to it,. >V■ : \■. ; .. ' 

It is the voice of Lord Grey, of Fallodon, 
our. Foreign Minister in 1914 and one of the 
most representative men of the English- 
speaking race! This is what he has to say 
about the unhappy trend of events in . Ger- 
' many ; it is the general feeling of millions of 
those in this country who have had nothing 
but goodwill for Germany for years. 

One cannot help being very depressed 
at Xvhat has happened in Germany 
lately. It is not merely what has 
happened inside Germany, but the feel¬ 
ing which has been created by the 
attitude of Germany toward European 
questions. What would anyone feel 
now if at this moment Germany \vas 
as thoroughly and powerfully armed as 
she was in 1914 ? The peace of Europe 
would be regarded as most insecure : 
and if even we feel that, what must be 
the feeling in France, which twice within 
living memory has been invaded and 
overrun by. Germany. ? 

Shock to British Opinion 

Do not wc all feel That with this 
feeling created by what has happened 
in Germany recently peace is threatened, 
and that the great security of peace 
at the present moment is that Germany 
is not armed and in a position to go 
to war ?. The whole tone of her policy, 
and the trend of her mentality have 
been to shock British opinion. I say 
shock British opinion because British 
opinion after the war was in many 
ways sympathetic to Germany. 

We' were anxious to see Germany 
recover. We felt that, though defeated 
in the war, she was a great nation 
' (great in science, in music, and in many 
of the things which are pre-eminent in 
civilisation; and I ought to add that 
some of the men most distinguished in 
music and in science whom we honoured 
were certainly Germans, but are also 
Jews. Then suddenly there comes this 
attack upon the Jews, showing that 
Germany was not prepared to give them 
even tolerance. If we had done that, 
and so suddenly refused the right of 
. citizenship to Jews in this country 
which has been given them for' 100 
years, wo should have thought that we 
had receded by 100 years. 

Well, that has happened in Germany, 
and with it has come a feeling apparently 
throughout Germany that might is 
right, and that all means arc legitimate 
and may be used which are for the 
German race alone and to the exclusion 
of everyone else. 

Concessions Made to Germany 

We were, as I. said, sympathetic to 
Germany and* to the revision of the 
Treaty of Versailles. ..Germany, was 
admitted to fuil rank'iu,the League, 

. a great step toward, that ( status which 
he felt she must naturally desire. We 
felt that there could not tie any real 
security for peace until the occupation 
of the Rhineland was removed. We 
supported Herr Stresemann and M. 
Briand, and the occupation- of the 
Rhineland was put an end to. 

, Then reparations were felt to be a 
barrier between countries which must 
also be brought to an end. Reparations 
were dealt with, and are no longer a 
subject between Germany and those who 
were her enemies in the war. 

All that’ was a good deal, and was 
favoured * 1 by the British Government* 
and the German Government knew- so 
well that it was so regarded that they 


A Tariff Truce 

Creating the Atmosphere 
For the Conference 

The American Delegation to the World 
Economic Conference is to propose a 
Tariff Truce for the duration of the 
Conference. 

The object of this is to ensure that no 
hostile economic action shall be taken 
by one nation against the rest during the 
course of the discussions in London, 

This suggestion, coming from America, 
the world's worst offender in building 
up high Tariff Walls, is a hopeful indica¬ 
tion of the lines on which the Americans 
intend to work, because it will give 
ample time for the nations to make 
agreements lowering tariffs, This truce 
will .not only apply to the imposition of 
new tariffs, but will embrace those other 
, means by which nations fight their trade 
wars—dumping, prohibitions, subsidies 
on their exports, quotas on their im¬ 
ports, and exchange restrictions of all 
kinds. 

A truce is a prelude to a peace, and 
by creating the right atmosphere the 
proposal of a Truce in Tariffs must be. 
welcomed by all. 

PLANES LOST AND FOUND 
A Strange Coincidence 

A strange coincidence in the history of 
flying has occurred. 

While the French authorities were 
searching for an English airman lost in 
the Sahara two other lost planes were 
found in Italy within a few hours of 
each other. 

Brave Hinkler was found in the wreck¬ 
age of his plane in the Apennines, as we 
tell elsewhere, and Italian soldiers search¬ 
ing among the rocky heights above 
Saracena came across the wreckage of a 
French seaplane in the snow. To their 
amazement three of the eight occupants 
were found alive, huddled together in the 
rear part of the cabin which had escaped 
serious damage 

For five days they had waited there, 
living on chocolate and sandwiches, 
fearing to Venture ^across the snow in 
their weak state in search of help. 

Continued from the pre\ious column 
regarded us as friendly. After all that 
has been done we are now confronted by 
the present state of things, which has 
tremendously disappointed public feeling 
in this country. 

. We cannot go on making concessions, 
or hold out the hand of peace continu¬ 
ally, unless that gesture is to be re¬ 
ciprocated, and the present moment is 
not one in which we can go on with 
the policy we would - have pursued in 
the case of Herr Stresemann and Dr 
Bruning. We want peace, but wc have 
come to a point when the * British 
Government must rely upon supporting 
the League of Nations in standing by 
public covenants and treaties. That is 
the only way of preserving things 
between nations at all. 

We . ought to stand ,by public 
covenants. It is quite true that they 
have from time to time to be modified 
or revised, but let that be done.through 
the machinery of the League of Nations. 

I am more strongly than ever in favour 
of the League of Nations being supported 
in every possible way. 

What the world wants is Liberalism. 
If there had been Liberalism in Germany 
the present conditions could not have 
happened. Italy had not a democratic 
Government, but it has found what 
seems to me ; to be a great man who 
coukl’establish discipline to the benefit 
of the country. The difficulty is to have 
a succession of great men to make the 
thing a permanent success. ' . ; 

: In spite of everything, our country 
has come through all its troubles, better 
.than’ any other, and is the soundest 
: country in the world in which to live. 


THE MEANNESS OF 
HERR HITLER 

His Hand Falls on the 
Children 

WHERE IS IT TO END? 

The agony of the Jews in Germany is 
already bitter" enough, but now their 
children have been brought, directly 
and as a matter of set policy, within the 
scope of the Nazi persecution. 

Jewish children in: German schools 
arc no longer to receive the benefits of 
State assistance if their nupibers exceed 
a certain tiny proportion of the pupils 
as a whole. They are to be debarred 
from education, recreation, and the extra 
nourishmeiit given to other 1 children. 

So cruel is the situation that a Roman 
Catholic priest, bolder than most of his 
co-religionists in Germany today, has 
been moved to make an outspoken 
protest. “Christians,” he writes, “do 
not make war against children.” 

? ,.. But Hitler will not listen. His 
Christianity is not of the kind that 
heeds the cry of mercy. What is being 
‘taken away frejm children of Jewish 
birth in German schools is only one side 
of the terror. The other side; the incite¬ 
ment of non-Jewish children to persecute 

Your 

Children’s Shakespeare 

Is Waiting For You 

jyjANY thousands of C.N. readers 
have already received their 
copies of the Children's Shakespeare, v 
but there arc still a few readers who 
have not yet sent for the copy that 
has been reserved for them. Will 
these readers kindly send their 
completed Gift Vouchers and Postal 
Orders without further delay to the 
C.N. Book Department (G.P.O. Box 
- 184a), Cobb’s Court, Broadway, 
London, E.C.4. 

Postal Orders (2s 1 id for the 
Standard Edition, or 4s 6cl for the 
De Luxe Edition) should be crossed 
ib Co, and , made . payable to 
Children’s Newspaper. They should 
be enclosed with the Gift Vouchers 
in sealed envelopes bearing three- 
halfpenny stamps. 


their Jewish comrades, is an even darker, 
page. -Listen to these words of a writer 
in a German-Jewish paper in Vienna : 

What are .we to do (he writes), my wife 
and I, with our two little ones ? The boy will 
not go to school any more. He can’t stand the 
-treatment they subject him to. All day he 
mopes in the-house or round the shops of the 
town. We speak to him, but he won’t" tell .us 
anything any more. And what can we say, 
what comfort can we give him ? 

As for the girl, she does go to school still, 
for the class-mistress gives her a kindly look 
now and then. But when her classmates 
persecute the child the mistress never inter¬ 
feres, She cannot do anything jo stop it. 

Where is all this to end, this demonstration 
of “ German • knightliness ” ? 

All over Germany parents who call 
themselves Christians are inciting their 
children to hate and oppress the Jewish 
children. All over Germany the teachers 
arc taking up the ignoble work, often in 
the name of God and Right. 

Only a few weeks', ago The father of 
these two children, two among so many 
thousands, sat in his office, proud of his 
citizenship of the German Republic, 
proud of his portion in the commercial 
and social life of ’the town where lie Had 
• been born and spent all his days. Today 
he is an outcast, downtrodden," despised, 
persecuted, and his children are eating 
the bread of affliction, as their fore¬ 
fathers did thousands- of years 1 ago under 
Pharaoh in Egypt. 


ACADEMY FOLK 

PICTURES OF PEOPLE 
WE KNOW 

The Ceaseless Charm of a Walk 
Through Burlington House 

SCENES OF OLD ENGLAND 

After the 'Royal Academy with its 
Private View has opened "the London 
season there is a private view of another 
kind open to all. 

Here everyone may look as long as he 
likes without impertinence < at all the 
people in the news-—princes and poli¬ 
ticians, deans and dowagers, judges and 
doctors, lovely ladies and men of ‘ big 
business less lovely, as well as a numbejr 
of men, women, and children who would 
be hardly in the news at all or in the 
Academy unless .there had been some¬ 
thing in them to catch the artist’s eye. - 

The King and Oueen and Prince of 
Wales seldom miss the Academy! They 
are here by royal right and we think we 
like to see them best when they are 
sharing the life of their people. Both 
are represented in single portraits, but - 
we see them again in 'the reopening of 
St Paul's. 

Dean and Chancellor 

From royalty we pass oli- to the 
Church, noting especially , our good 
friend the Dean op Westminster, .Dr 
Foxley Norris, in the sumptuous pink • 
robes of the Order of the Bath.. Sharing 
the same gallery with him are the Bishop 
of Truro, Sir Maurice Jenks, the last 
Lord Mayor but one, and the evert 
present George Bernard Shaw. , 

The politicians are distributed among} 
the other rooms. The first to meet the 
eye and rather to overpower it is Mr 
James Maxton as Sir John La very sees 
him; and everybody will be glad to see 
Mr Neville Chamberlain, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, to whom all have to 
pay so many shillings in the-pound. • 

Wc delight in the views of Old England 
in Spring and Summer and Autumn, as 
we keep it in our memory or hope to 
renew its acquaintance in our holidays. 
In every room its beauties are revived 
for us. There is a summer morning at 
Malvern; we see the Cotswolds with the . 
wind sweeping across them, and . St 
Michael’s Mount in one of those, moods 
which vary with every day and almost 
every changing hour. 

Unforgettable Scenes 

Cornwall is happiest in catching the 
artist's eye—in Porthcurnow where the 
Logan stone rocks; in Mousehole, 
the happy fishing village; in lovely 
Lamorna and the River Looe; and in 
St Ives.in the rain. But there are other 
places unforgotten and unforgettable: 
Chichester and Chanctonbury Ring, a 
Sussex lane and an Essex village; There 
is the Clielm at Maldon and snow showers 
at Wensleydale.' Old cottages of Berk-, 
hamstcad and the windmill at Soham 
are given a second life, the trawlers at 
Brixham make ready to go out to sea. 
There is a Dorset beach and the Wilt¬ 
shire Avon, the cornfields in Devon and 
a silver day off the Isle of Wight. 

We might travel through the length 
and breadth of the homeland in these 
galleries, gathering beauty and history. 
We pause at Hitchin Church, or at Sir 
Walter Raleigh's house, . and, having, 
done the round, we cpme back, not in 
the least tired to London’s suburbs and 
London’s streets, to find ourselves not 
altogether dissatisfiecL with ' Berkeley 
Square or Heme Hill,, or the Thames at 
Vauxhall or even SmitlvStreet in Chelsea. 

No more grants are to be made by. 
the Ulster Government for the teaching- 
of the Irish language * in the primary 
schools of Northern Ireland. 

The railways are .issuing summer 
.tickets, available by any train and in; 
many cases by alternative routes,, at a 
penny a mile. ' ; 
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CANADA’S FARMS 
Although vast areas of Canada 
are given over to farming, less 
than a third of the population 
actually live on farms, of which 
there are nearly 730,000 in the 
, • Dominion. 


WALRUSES COME 
ASHORE 

Herds of walruses are 
now coming ashore in 
Greenland and other 
Arctic countries to rear 
their young. They 
usually stay on land for 
about a fortnight. 



MOTORING TO VENICE 
A splendid new bridge" now 
provides a motor-road linking 
Venice with the mainland. With 
its approaches the bridge is 
nearly six miles long, and it is 
built on 226 arches. 

TP 


BIRD LIFE ON THE TUNDRA 
With the return of warmer 
weather the Arctic tundra 
becomes rich with bird life, ber¬ 
ries that have been frozen during 
winter and swarms of mosquitoes 
providing ample food. 


BOILING LAKE IN THE ANDES 
Searching for lost cattle on a 
6000-feet-high plateau, between 
two passes on the Argentina- 
Chile border, muleteers found a 
lake with boiling red . water 
suggesting volcanic activity. 



FLAMINGOES NESTING 


Flamingoes in North 

Africa are now building 


their nests, conical 
structures which, often 
rise two feet above the 
water level. Only one 


or two eggs arc laid. 



.Tristan da Cunha 


LONELY TRISTAN 
It is hoped that a Japanese liner 
will leave stores at Tristan da 
Cunha this month, as the Car* 
inthia was unable to deliver them 
owing to bad weather in April. 

Sec news columns, 
sum 


MAPPING FROM THE AIR 
An aerial survey is to be made 
of an area of 100,000 square 
miles of unknown country West 
and North Westof the Petcrmann 
Ranges. The survey will com¬ 
plete the. map of Australia. 


THE GOOD PRINCE 
A Fine Thing He Has Done 

The tweaty-one-year-old Maharajah 
of Travancore has come on a visit to 
this country with his sister. \ 

By doing so he has broken the age- 
long tradition of his family, who have 
never before left India. , - 

The Maharajah, under the guidance of 
his mother/ has introduced compulsory 
education in his State, and every child 
at the age of ten must go to school, 
Travancore therefore claims the highest 
percentage of literacy in India. 

One of the finest things this young 
ruler has done is to break away from an 
old custom of expecting presents from 
his subjects. 

According to Hindu traditions, when 
a man goes to pay his respects to his 
ruler he must offer a gift of either silk 
or silver or gold, and the gift must be 
according to his station in life. The 
personal fortunes of many of the princes 
have been built up on this principle. 

The Maharajah of Travancore realised 
the injustice of this practice, and now, 
if you go to sec him, you will find at the 
entrance gate a man in attendance who 
will give you a roll of silk or a few gold 
sovereigns which you present to the 
ruler. He accepts these, and his secretary 
takes them back to the guardian at the 
gate for the next visitor. 

In this way a beautiful custom is still 
maintained without bringing hardship 
to anyone. 


A BULLET BY THE HEART 

A sea captain has just died after 
carrying a bullet close to his heart for 
25 years. 

He was wounded by an accident with 
a revolver, but the bullet was in such a 
position that an operation would have 
endangered his life, The, bullet, how¬ 
ever, was the eventual cause of his 
death, having brought about a gradual 
degeneration of his heart. 


LONELY TRISTAN 
Seeing the Mails Pass By 

In a little village in Suffolk in which 
we have been staying there was but one 
post a day, and this was considered so 
very mucll^ behind the times that an 
appeal was made to the Postmaster- 
General to institute a second delivery of 
letters in the day. This has now been 
done. But when we realise these benefits 
we enjoy in England, and what the daily 
post means, we can imagine the dis¬ 
appointment of the loneliest island in 
the world when the post fails to arrive. 

This has just happened in Tristan da 
Cunha, when the yearly mails, including 
copies of the C.N., and supplies were 
unable to land; and although the Cunard 
liner Carinthia waited outside the 
harbour for sixteen hours in the hope 
that the weather would improve, she 
could wait no longer, and the mails were 
carried on to Uruguay. 

It is hoped, however, that a Japanese 
ship will take over the stores and letters 
for Tristan da Cunha, and call with 
them at the island this month. In what 
a strict school of patience the islanders 
have been educated 1 See World Map 


RECULVER 

Roman Columns at Canterbury 

We are much interested to see that 
the two Roman columns which stood 
for so long in the garden outside 
Canterbury Cathedral have now been 
set up in the crypt. 

We much regret that we were mis¬ 
informed in stating that they .were to 
be set up in their old place on the ruins 
of the church of Reculver. The state¬ 
ment we received from a correspondent 
in Canterbury that Reculver Church 
was to be rebuilt is apparently without 
foundation, but it i$ good to know that 
the columns have now been, set up 
where they will be safe for all time. 

If the gardens have lost a treasure 
the crypt has gained one, for these 
columns are: among the most thrilling 
? stones in England. 


SHARING WORK 
An Interesting Experiment 

A deeply interesting step has been 
taken by the coalminers at Blaenavon 
in Monmouthshire. 

The district, suffers very seriously 
from unemployment and a third of the 
miners are out of work. For some time 
there has been a movement to share the 
work among all the miners so that none 
of them should be altogether unem¬ 
ployed. On the face of it that seems an 
excellent idea, but in February it was 
rejected on a vote. 

Now, we are glad to report, the miners 
have changed their minds, and there’is 
to be a voluntary experiment in sharing 
work. .Surely this is entirely the spirit in 
which the unemployment problem should 
be faced. There are, of course, diffi¬ 
culties, but no difficulty is half so serious 
as the fact that a third of the miners 
should have nothing to do. 


THE VILLAGE WITHOUT 
A POSTER 

There is a village near Chippenham in 
Wiltshire which is one after the C.N.’s 
own heart. \ 

It is Castle Combe, one of the most 
beautiful inland villages in the country. 
It is the proud boast of the villagers that 
there is not a single advertisement or 
poster to be seen anywhere. 

Could . ever a place exist without 
horrible hoardings and ugly advertise¬ 
ments anywhere ? Seemingly so, and 
for this wonder of the twentieth century 
we have to thank the owners of the 
estate, who forbid all advertising matter 
unless it relates to industries carried on 
in the village, . ~ 

Castle Combe is a historic little place. 
It dates back to Roman times, and it 
was a great weaving centre in the 
Middle Ages, when the village was built 
as it stands unspoiled today. , 

A starling marked in July 1931 on 
Mellum, a North Sea island off Germany, 
has been found in Ireland. 


MILK FOR NEXT TO 
NOTHING 

Need For Better Selling 

Ill the C.N. of April 15 we published 
the statement of a Scottish farmer that 
he had been offered only 4-Jd a gallon 
for milk of the finest quality. 

A Yorkshire farmer points out what 
great profits are made on milk retailing, 
and says he knows of several farmers in . 
his district who arc giving up after a 
lifetime’s work, He adds that a year or 
two ago South Country farmers were 
selling their surplus milk at 4d a gallon 
to get rid of it. 

It is against such dealings that the 
recent Milk Committee reported. There, 
must be such an organisation as shall 
give the farmer a fair rate and enable 
him to pay his men decent wages, while 
the consumer, on the other hand, is 
charged a fair price. This surely must 
be possible .when, we consider the big 
margin. between the present wholesale 
and retail prices of milk. 

A Norwich farmer ,says that, after 
refusing all sorts of bad prices for his 
milk, he retailed direct to the public at 
1 Jd a pint, thus bringing him in a shilling 
a gallon against the 6d that had been 
offered him. He says that if he had 
not done this he would have been 
compelled to sell his cows and go out of 
business. Surely this is an example 
which might be followed by many others. 

We imagine "that a proper milk 
marketing organisation could give the 
farmer a better price than he is now 
receiving in many districts. 


FORGIVEN 

I ask the forgiveness of all my friends 
for any injury I may have done them 
knowingly or unknowingly. I also ask 
the forgiveness of all my business friends 
for all my shortcomings in my dealings 
with them and for them. Likewise I 
forgive all my friends, business or other¬ 
wise, for all the injury they may have 
done me. . From the will of a 

merchant in London City 


i 
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The Only Thing To Be 
Afraid Of 

All the world is disturbed by 
the silence of the true 
Germany in the presence of the 
appalling tyrannies practised by 
the new German Government. 
It can only mean, apparently, 
that the real Germany is afraid 
to express itself. 

Once more we • see a great 
nation in the grip of a great fear. 
Once more we are -driven to 
realise one of the profoundest 
truths of our times, which is that 
the only thing we have to be 
afraid of is fear. 

IVhat we must suspect is Sus¬ 
picion: what we must fear is Fear. 

It is a fact that all tyrannies 
have been established because 
someone was afraid, afraid of 
losing power, afraid that terri¬ 
tories acquired by force might be 
torn away and trade pass into 
other hands. Napoleon tried to 
subjugate Europe because he was 
afraid of losing his .throne. 

How can we persuade our¬ 
selves and each other to blow 
away this fog of nervous sus¬ 
picion which . hangs about the 
world? Is not the suffering it 
has caused already enough to 
make its deadly consequences 
clear ? Those consequences are 
weighing on us now as the legacy, 
of the war ,* they will weigh on 
us all our lives. A second World 
War would intensify them a 
hundredfold. 

We are all nearly bankrupt 
now, victors and vanquished 
alike; there is no European 
nation that could pay its debts. 
Fear and suspicion, if they are 
allowed to drive us mad again, 
will bring universal bankruptcy. 
Yet, even at this moment, our 
Government is spending enor¬ 
mous sums, wrung from us by 
unexampled taxation, on pre¬ 
cautions which many trained men 
believe to be utterly useless. 

We have insisted too much in 
the past on the argument that 
war must be abolished because 
it is brutal and degrading'. What 
we have to insist on now is that 
war is senseless and insane, set¬ 
tling nothing, deciding nothing, 
bringing no prize to the victor, 
dooming victor and vanquished 
alike to misery, poverty, and ruin. 

War is the stupidest thing on 
Earth, conceived in hate, leaving 
the guilty unpunished, bringing 
the innocent to ruin,, and throw¬ 
ing order into chaos everywhere. 
The last war was thrust upon 
mankind by the insanity of an 
emperor and the evil genius of a 
gang of politicians. The next 
war, if it should come, will be 
brought upon us all by our own 
blindness ; and if it should come 
it will be. too late then for those 
who have this generation in 
trust to call upon Heaven to 
save mankind.- 

We can save it now ; no power 
could save it then. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet; the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Something To Think About 

must all hope that the Budget 
may’be taken as good news. 

Our backs are breaking under the 
weight of taxation, our unemployed 
are about three millions, an immense 
number of children cannot get good 
milk, the time is drawing near for the 
next American‘payment, and we are 
able to afford fourteen million pounds 
for the one industry that has been 
continuously prosperous throughout 
the depression. We have taxed the 
cottage lamp and, having fourteen 
millions pounds available, have given 
it for cheap beer. 

We can only believe, as the Govern¬ 
ment has told us many times, that 
the worst is over, and that we need 
not worry. 

But it can never be said that the 
National Government has not given its 
supporters something to think about . 

' © 

Marlborough Masters 

Jr has been a great delight ; to us to 
receive a letter written by. Philip 
Burne- Jones to his mother on the eve 
of his going to school at Marlborough. 
The letter is illustrated with a group 
of portraits by the budding artist; 



His future masters, by 
young Philip Burne-Jones 


with' the note that ” these are my 
future'masters at Marlborough.” 

We are quite sure the young Philip 
will have been forgiven long ago, and 
perhaps some day this letter may find, 
itself hanging in the headmaster’s 
room at . the famous college. 

• © . ... ' •- 
Wrongs Must Be Righted.. 
the time must come. when the 
Peace Treaty will be revised it 
seems” interesting to put on record 
something which Dr Benes, the 
Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia, 
has just said. ' . 

He is against the revision of the 
Peace Treaty, which he says will 
mean war because: 

No Great Power is entitled to promise 
part of another country to a third State . 

That is exactly the point; it is 
precisely what ' is said by those 
countries which* have seen their 
territory given to another by a third 
State, If it is wrong now it was wrong 
then, and the wrong must be righted. 

: y ■.... .... . . 7 

, 1, if I be lifted up from the Earth, 
will draw all men unto Me. Jesus 


The Dash For the Specs 

W E have read hundreds of true 
stories about the success of the 
Oxford Groups in’ changing sad and 
irritable homes, but one that most 
appeals to us is this account, by a lad 
in South Africa, of the alteration in 
his family life. 

It made quite a difference in the house 
(lie says). There was much less scrapping 
than formerly, which so surprised Father that 
he decided to come in too. The thing which 
caused him most astonishment was the sight 
of all four of us dashing off one evening to 
get his spectacles when he asked for them. 

More of this Oxford Movement, 
say we, and more of these “runs 
for the specs.” 

- © 

Tip-Cat 

W E are afraid. Japan thinks the best 
% way to get rid of armaments is to 
wear them out. 

. 0 

JJitler wants Germany for four years. 

Who will want it when he has done 
wilh.it? . 

• 0 

The spider that took up residence in¬ 
side a clock no doubt made. the 
hands spin. * ... 

0 

A. good housewife turns out a room 
every day. What happens when 
she hasn't any left ? . 

. S 

]\Jany men are in business who don't 
need to be. And many are taken 
in who don’t want to be. 

□ - j • / 

JTabm carts „ should have pneumatic 
tyres, somebody says. Then it 
would not be 
only the farm- 
hands who 
would get 
blown up. 

□ 

Studious 
children are 
inclined to be 
pasty faced. 

They stick to 
their work, 

B 

p rocks made 
of dish¬ 
cloths will be seen this spring. , But they 
won’t wash. 

0 

London’s Output of rubbish is about 
a ton and a half a person a year. 
Some of our minor poets must be working 
overtime. - 

. © 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
thrush 1 has been found sitting on 
eggs laid in the bristles of an old 
brush at Morton, Lincolnshire. 
p^ Peace Award of £2200 has been 
given to Mr Arthur Henderson. 

'y here, are now nearly a million Girl 
Guides in the world. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Is it not likely that the Americans 
will say that if the British Government 
.can afford fourteen million pounds 
for cheap beer she can afford it for the 
American debt ? 


My England 

One of our poets who has been an am¬ 
bassador is Sir James Rennell Rodd. He knows 
what exile from his Homeland means,' and he 
wrote these stirring lines when far away. 

j\/lY England, island. England, 
1V * such leagues and leagues 
away ; 

It’s years since I was with thee 
when April wanes to May ; 

Years since I saw the primrose, 
and watched the brown hillside 
Put on white crowns of blossom 
and blush like April’s bride ; 

Years since I heard the skylark, 
and caught the throbbing note 
Which all the soul of Springtide 
- sends through.the blackbird’s 
throat. 

O England, island England, if it 
has been my lot ", 

To live long years in alien lands 
with men who love thee not, 

I do but love thee better, who 
know each wind that blows: 
The wind that slays the blossom; 
the wind that buds the rose, 

The wind that shakes the taper 
mast and keeps the topsail 
furled, 

The wind that braces nerve and 
arm to battle with the world. 

I love thy moss-deep grasses, 
thy great, untortured trees, : 
The cliffs that wall thy havens, 
the weed-scents of thy seas ; .. 

The dreamy river reaches,’ the 
quiet English homes, 

The milky path of sorrel down 
which the Springtide comes. 

0 land so loved through length 
of years, so tended and caressed, 
The land that never stranger 
wronged nor foeman dared to 
waste 1 i 

Remember those thou speedest 
forth round all the world to be 
Thy witness to the nations, thy 
warders on the sea ; 

And keep for those who leave 
thee, and find no better place, 
The olden smile of welcome, the 
unchanged mother-face 1 

In This Sign We Shall 
Conquer 

YT7 e live at a time in history when 
the forces of evil are strong, 
when peace and civilisation and 
Christianity often seem endangered. 

On the other hand, religious faith 
is making progress in unexpected 
ways, while brave and resolute men 
and women throughout the world are 
striving for goodwill and trying to win 
a happier future for the human race. 

To dedicate to such ends whatever 
of influence we possess, to endure 
through the darkest days with serene 
courage, to think little of our own 
needs and much of our neighbours’, to 
be unashamed in our religion and 
frank in making the Father’s Will 
our supreme rule in conduct—to. do 
that is to share in the triumph of the 
Cross. For after nineteen centuries 
the Cross remains the Sign of victory, 
and in this Sign we shall conquer. 

From a Leading Article in The Times 


Peler'Puck 
.Wants To Know 



If timber merchants 
have a good deal 
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TRADE BARGAINS 
BETWEEN COUNTRIES 

GOOD POINTS AND BAD 
POINTS 

The New Chapter in the Great 
i World Madness 


TARIFF-RIDDEN NATIONS 

In this mad world perhaps the mad¬ 
dest of all things is this : 

That, while all nations profess to agree 
that they must work together to get the 
world straight , each nation is doing its 
utmost to keep its trade to itself. 

We are in a world which can save 
itself only by cooperating as one great 
family, yet each member of the family 
is fighting within itself to prevent co¬ 
operation. That is the avoidable mis¬ 
chief which the tariff policy of all 
nations is now working. 

Hindrances To a Settlement 

We ourselves, having abandoned our 
unique position arid joined the tariff 
nations, are now engaged in a series of 
treaties which, instead of making trade 
free, make it still more difficult. 

What seems good for one nation may 
be bad fdr all, and therefore can be 
good for none. • 

Wo have made agreements already 
with Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Ger¬ 
many, and Argentina, and for each one 
it is claimed that it is good for us. 
Germany, for instance, is to take more 
of our coal, and so is Denmark. Yet 
these agreements, binding nations to 
each other for a period of years, cut 
right across the principle for which the 
World Conference is meeting in June, 
for every national treaty restricting 
trade makes more difficult the arrival 
at an international settlement in the 
interests of all. 

Our first agreement has been signed 
with our good friend Denmark, and it is 
for three years. 

Let us sec how it works. 


Our Agreement With Denmark 

The object of this agreement is to 
make the balance of trade between the 
two countries more even. In 1929 our 
exports to Denmark were but a fifth 
of the value of our imports from Den¬ 
mark, yet that did not mean that we 
were that amount to the bad, for it all 
evened out through the two countries’ 
trade with other countries to whom wc 
exported and from whom Denmark 
imported large quantities of goods. 
Trade was left free to take what was 
obviously the easiest, the quickest, and 
most economical path. 


Denmark has built up a great-agri¬ 
cultural. industry to supply our indus¬ 
trial towns, and our tariffs have threat¬ 
ened to undo her organisation. 

To keep her market with us she has 
agreed to narrow the paths of her trade 
with other lands. 


Bacon, Eggs, and Coal 

Our Government agrees not to im¬ 
pose a tariff on bacon and to permit 
Denmark to send us 62 per cent of 
bacon imported from foreign countries. 
It also agrees not to raise the tariffs on 
butter and eggs and allow a minimum 
butter quota of 115,000 tons and 38 per 
cent of foreign eggs, both smaller quan¬ 
tities of these commodities than Denmark 


sent us last year. 

In return Denmark will take 80 per 
cent of her coal from this country instead 
of 60 per cent, and she will in conse¬ 
quence have to impose a rigid quota 
on her supplies from Germany and 
Poland. Denmark also promises to 
take 75,000 tons of our steel and iron 
instead of 50,000 tons, jute, salt and 
wrappers; these are to be free of import 
duties. Danish duties on our cotton 
goods and many other manufactures, 
including motor-cars, are to be reduced. 

With the approach of the Economic 
Conference, of which the main purpose 


Silence round Dante’s Tomb 


R ound the little Ravenna building 
where Dante sleeps beside his 
friend and protector Guido Novello 
there is to be a zone of silence. 

It has been decided that Italy’s 
immortal poet, who knew so little of 
this world’s peace during his life, is no 
longer to have around him the. noise 
and racket of the twentieth century. 
With silence-will , come dignity and a 
certain awe which will impress all who 
go on pilgrimage to this shrine with a 
reverence meet for the grave of a poet 
of the great mystery of the future life. 

No traffic is to be allowed through the 
roads immediately outside the shrine ; 
houses are to be pulled down; a statue 
of .Garibaldi in the Piazza Dante is to 
be removed and set up elsewhere, and 
the schoolgirls are to leave the cloisters 


of the Franciscan College which is close 
by and will be left untenanted. The 
Rizctti Palace in" which Byron stayed 
is to remain. , . ! 

A new arch is to be erected as a 
vestibule to the building in which Dante 
sleeps, and the State will contribute to 
the cost of this great improvement. 

Though Guido buried Dante here with 
great pomp in 1321, his bones have not 
always lain here. For some reason they 
were removed from the sarcophagus, 
placed in a box which was labelled 
Dantis Ossa, and walled up in the 
church of St Francis. It was not till 
1865 that this box was noticed. The 
original tomb was examined and found 
to be empty, so after careful investiga¬ 
tion the bones were replaced in the 
original tomb, ' 


Bulb That helps To Drive Trains 



The complete bulb being placed In position 

Akin to the little rectifying valve in a malns-driven wireless sot is the 500-amp. glass bulb 
rectifier shown here. Bulbs of this type are used for converting alternating current Into 
direct current for driving trains on electrified sections of the L.M.S. Railway. 


Continued from the previous column 
is to make the exchange of goods be¬ 
tween nations more free, restrictive 
agreements such as these do far more 
harm than good. Denmark is bound 
to suffer from retaliation at the hands 
of those countries on whose goods she 
must now impose quotas, and she will 
thus become poorer and in consequence 
will buy less coal and iron from us. 

All restriction of trade between coun¬ 
tries sets up a vicious circle with results 
that are only too apparent in the present, 
plight of America, the country which 
has exploited the tariff system to the 
greatest extent of all. 


AT COUNTY HALL 

The famous County Hall of London, 
which occupies such a commanding' 
osition on the banks of the Thames, 
as many interesting things in it. 

There are at present 977 electric clocks 
in the rooms, and when the hall is com¬ 
pleted there will be 1050. 

This vast building of five floors, 760 
feet long and 360 feet wide, is heated 
by means of 4020 radiators. In the council 
chamber each member can control the 
temperature of his own place by a 
switch. The length of the pipes for 
carrying the heat is forty miles. 


TEA WITH THE 
EVEREST MEN 

WHERE THEY CAME 
DOWN FROM THE SKY 

How Seven Lonely People 
Received the First News 


LORD CLYDESDALE TO 
THE RESCUE 


From a Special Correspondent at Dinajpur 


We have received this very interesting 
account of a tea-party with the Everest men 
from the Baptist Mission Station at Dinajpur 
in North Bengal, where the Everest plane 
came down for petrol, and our C.N. corre¬ 
spondent had tea with them. - 

We European missionaries in out-of- 
the-way Dinajpur in North Bengal 
have suddenly come into the hum of 
things. On Tuesday, April 4, an airplane 
came buzzing overhead and landed on a 
big open space, a short distance from 
our compound. 

It was the first time most of the 
dwellers in Dinajpur had ever seen a 
plane and so, though it was still pretty 
hot (about 3.40 p.m.), crowds seemed to 
gather out of empty space. " 

A Forced Landing 

Some of the European missionaries, 
too, were equally promptly on the spot, 
and then it was discovered that this was 
no ordinary aeroplane but one of the 
Everest Expedition, and in it was no 
less a personage than Commodore 
Fellowes, the Leader of the Expedition, 
with his observer Mr Fisher. 

They had flown over Kinchinjunga 
that : morning and were returning to 
Purnea; but petrol had given out and 
they were forced to land. 

Could anything have been more 
delightful for us than that they should 
land here ? 

They were taken (after the dispatch of 
a wire to bring petrol) to the B.M.S. 
compound for a wash and brush-up and 
tea, and we missionaries, seven in all, • 
gathered to hear all we could. 

Hospitality For the Night 

Time , was going on and the question 
arose as to what would happen should the 
petrol not arrive in time for them to re¬ 
fill and get back to the base before dark. 
In order to be prepared for any even¬ 
tuality we arranged’ together so that 
hospitality for the night could be offered. 

After tea our two visitors made their 
way to the “ aerodrome,” where the 
Indian police were effectively maintain¬ 
ing order. Anxious looks were directed 
toward the Sun, which was sinking fast, 
and then another plane’s buzzing was 
heard. How the crowds shouted and 
ran over the place where it should 
land. The police rose to the occasion 
and a landing was effected, and we found 
that we had added the Marquess of 
Clydesdale to our distinguished guests, 
for he had flown over to see that the 
others were all right, and had not waited 
for petrol. It was arranged that the 
petrol should follow the next morning. 

A Merry Party 

Sleeping arrangements were made at 
the house where the Judge was staying 
temporarily, but the ^embers of the 
expedition and the Judge accepted our 
invitation to dinner, and we were a 
merry party of eleven, seated round a 
table in a garden (for space and coolness) 
lit by oil lamps, candles, and the Moon. 
It was a glowing experience for us to be 
brought so ' unexpectedly into the 
world's affairs, and we enjoyed it to the 
full, especially the fact that we knew 
before the newspapers told us that 
Everest was conquered. 

Next morning brought another plane 
with petrol and then came the thrill of 
seeing the very beautiful and graceful 
departure of our most, welcome guests. 
We join in the wide-world congratula¬ 
tions they have received, and, feel that 
we, too, are to be congratulated on being 
at home in Dinajpur when they called. 
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TIMBERS FROM THE 
BRONZE AGE 

MONUMENT UNIQUE IN ; 
EUROPE 

The Ancient British Circle 
Found By a Farmer 

DISCOVERED FROM A HEIGHT 

A small funcLof a hundred pounds ish.eing 
raised in Lancashire to preserve one of the 
most remarkable monuments of Antiquity in 
these islands—Bleasdale. • - ; i 

Lancashire has at Bleasdale a monu-; 
ment about as -old .as .Stonehenge, but 
built of wood. .' : ' ' . - 

Near Stonehenge lies Woodhenge; tfie 
*site of a wooden forerunner of Stone-' 
henge, with holes cut in the chalk .for 
wooden posts which have perished and 
left no trace. We have only its plan, j 

The. remarkable fact about Bleasdale- 
is that here still, remain the massive 
wooden blocks whichformed the circle J 
3 $oo years ago , Steps are now being: 
taken to * investigate ~ this monument 
thoroughly and to preserve all the wood 
that remains. The fund of ^ioo is being 
raised by! the Bleasdale Preservation 
Society, who now need £40 to complete it. 

Circles 3500 Years Old 

As in the case of Woodhenge, wfiich ; : 
was revealed by a photograph from an : 
aeroplane, Bleasdale Circle was -dis¬ 
covered from above—by a farmer" who 
in 1898 looked down on it from a neigh-; 
bouring height and noticed that the- 
ground showed a strange but regular 
variation in colour with the wetness or 
dryness of the season. --.T- ; 

Excavations were made and under the' 
soil were found remains of wooden circles; 
3500 years old. The outer circle’was! 
-150 feet in; diameter and was originally' 
a palisade pL oak. logs. ’ These Lad; 
perished to a depth of about two feet 
below-the surface, but below ( this they * 
were still solid. Within this . ‘palisade, 
and. touching it at one point, ran a 
smaller, circle of birch poles. These Avere' 
found in a ditch five feet deep, round 
which is a rampart. The diameter of 
Ibis circle is 75 feet. - v - - 

Another Woodhenge 

These circles might very well have 
been the defences of a village com¬ 
munity, . but a' discovery was made 
within which gives Bleasdale an excep¬ 
tional distinction. Concealed under L a 
lpw mound were found 11 massive 
blocks of oak ranged in a circle 35 feet 
wide and assuming the shape of a horse : 
shoe close to the point where the two 
outer circles met. Here was the entrance 
and here were found two larger oak 
blocks giving the splay to the’opening.* 
Digging .in the centre of all two cinerary 
urns containing human bones were found. 

Other prehistoric monuments," Stone¬ 
henge fpr example, have their inmost 
circle of horseshoe form, and antiquaries 
have'come to the opinion that Bleasdale 
Circle was another Woodhenge, the only 
example in^ Europe in which the original 
wooden posts have been preserved . : 

Since the, oak blocks were exposed at* 
the beginning of this century they have 
suffered from weathering, and the chief 
object at the monument is to treat 
them with chemicals for their preserva¬ 
tion. The antiquaries will also - estdb-j 
lish the exact plan of this- remarkable 
work of the early Bronze Age. / \ " 

THE TRAGIC THIRTEEN 

The melting of the snow on the Swiss 
Alps has revealed a tragedy of the 
depth of winter. 

Thirteen Italians were crossing a pass 
7500 feet above Locarno with a load of. 
coffee and sugar which they were 
smuggling across the frontier, when an 
avalanche swept them over the moun¬ 
tainside, burying them under snow,' ice, 
and rock 3000 feet below. The bodies of 
six of these adventurous smugglers have 
recently been discovered > under the 
debris of the avalanche, : v’ - ' 


Paris Salon Pictures 



A snpwy day In the park, by E. Boiiard 



1 African elephant8,*by Q. F. Rotlg 

Here we give three pictures from this year's Paris Salon, the great French art exhibition 
which may be compared with that of the Royal Academy in London. 


OUR BEST FRIEND 

A STATUE TO MOTHERS 

How They Keep Mother’s Day 
All Over Europe 

TURNING THE TABLES 

As the C.N. has often remarked, too 
little honour is done the world's greatest 
yet most silent heroes—mothers. 

. But this is changing. The institution 
of Mother's Day throughout Central 
Europe- has served to set aside a special 
time for children to serve their mothers 
and to think of all they accept from them 
as naturally as they breathe. 

In Austria the' May number of a 
popular children's magazine is dedi¬ 
cated to Mothers; in Czecho-Slovakia 
there are entertainments of all sorts 
arranged by the schoolchildren to give 
mothers pleasure! We like the story 
from the village of, Senice,'where a gala 
day was arranged in honour, of mothers, 
beginning with a parade of the children 
carrying, offerings, of flowers* to their 
mothers and ending with a performance 
to which the entrance tickets were in the 
form of hearts. . 

Honour and Drudgery 

In Yugo-Slavia the children contribute 
from their pocket-money to p, Grateful 
Children's Fund ; from this a present is 
given every year to. one poor mother in 
each district who is renowned for her 
care in bringing up her children. 

When the celebration of Mother's Day 
was first inaugurated in Hungary, about 
ten -years ago, it had* a' peculiar effect. 
Celebrations were organised in the work¬ 
rooms of the Save the Children Fund 
for the poorest of the city’s population. 

The women came diffidently at first, 
not sure that they ought. to \spare the 
time .from their eternal washing and 
scrubbing, not at all sure what it was all 
about,' As the truth gradually dawned 
on them, they saw for the first .time in 
their lives that there was honour as well 
as drudgery connected- with tlie endless 
job of being a mother, and their faces 
took on a different expression;* ■ 

The custom spread, from-the capital 
to the smaller towns, . and - now in 
Pesterzsebet the children have caused a 
statue to be erected to mothers.. The idea 
originated in a school where one of the 
teachers was a gifted sculptor. Urged 
on by her pupils, she made a statue of a 
, young Hungarian mother with a baby 
on her arm and a little girl at her side. 

Expressions of Gratitude 

The Mayor heard of what was going 
on and asked to see. the work. He was 
so irnpressed that he decided to have 
the-statue cast in bronze and erected in 
the principal s^uareofthetown.' 

Even mofe important than these 
public expressions of gratitude are the 
private ones that, go on in the homes of 
the people. A customary way for the 
children of Central Europe to celebrate 
Mother's Day is to arrange to turn the 
tables , for twelve hours. Instead of 
Mother.looking after them from morn¬ 
ing till night they look after her; One of 
the boys is down early and makes the 
fire. A sister-cooks breakfast for the 
family, taking Mother’s t'8 her on a tray.' 
Everyone works hard to leave the house 
in good order before going off to school; 
and some times the girls are allowed time 
.to do the shopping and cook the dinner 
.before they, start., . ' _ . 

■ Everything possible is done to • take 
the load' off of Mother's shoulders and 
to express'- in deeds ‘ her children’s ; 
appreciation of all she does for them 
on the 364 other days of the year. 

A CITIZEN OF NO MEAN CITY 

The.freedom of the city of Lausanne, 
is being conferred on the celebrated 
pianist Paderewski, known to Lausanne 
not only as a great musician but as an 
idealist and an illustrious guest. 

This honour, has been conferred on 
only six other people, of whom one was 
President Wilson. 
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A FISH OUT OF 
WATER 

THE GOBY WHICH SLEEPS 
THROUGH THE SUMMER; 

Breathing Air Though Buried 
Six Feet in Mud I 

SURPRISE FOR NATURALISTS 

' A strange discovery has been made in 
a creek near Calcutta, where' a marih6 
fish has been found spending the 
months of summer buried six feet deep 
in the mud and * breathing through- a 
hole in the top of its burrow. 

It is welTknown that a group of fresh¬ 
water fishes practise this habit in Africa, 
Australia, and South America, but never 
before has it been suspected that a 
marine fish was adapted for breathing 
air. The lung-fishes, as the freshwater 
species are called, inhabit rivers which 
dry up during the summer.. The South 
American species, having built, up . a 
reserve of fat while food and water were 
, plentiful, then makes a burrow in which 
it lies in a coqiatose state, breathing air 
through small holes which it has made 
in a plug of clay that it has inserted in 
1 the mouth of its burrow. The creatures 
in this group are the' solitary and Yam 
survivors of extinct marine,forms which 1 
breathed only.through-gills. . v-J-; ; 

A Great Mystery • \ 

The newly-discovered fish, however, 
belongs to an entirely different group,! 
the gobies, which are found all the world' 
over round/the coast’s and in estuaries.! 
The quaint mud-skipper, which hops 
about on land, climbs trees, and breathes, 
through its tail, is a goby, YT ; . 

This mud-skipper, which comes ashore! 
hunting insects, is regarded, as, a type; 
of the creatures which stepped ashore 
to become the .ancestors of land animals; 
millions of years ago. Perhaps this new 
goby, which apparently can live for! 
months without water to breathe,-in,’ 
will give further clues to the great; 

. mystery of how Life came ^from the! 
water on to the land. / - i 

BROTHER ADVENTURERS 

Somewhere bn the seas is a little boat! 
carrying two brave young men to*whom 
every C.N. reader will wish good luck. ; i 

On April i2 the skipper of a trawler. 
about < 5 o miles east ~ of Yarmouth 
sighted a small boat with two men in it. 
He thought they must have escaped! 
•from a 1 wreck, but when he inquired 1 
" Do you want help ? " they said " -Nd, : 
thank you." : x \ 

Then he asked where they were bound,; 
and .was staggered when they replied 11 
" America." , . ' / J.- ---C.'* • 

■ Since then they have touched at the • 
Isle of Wight and Torquay. 

Their Qraft, the Trade Wind, is 25 feet 
long, 9 feet 6 inches across,, drawing 
2 feet 6 inches of water. . 

The seamen are brothers named Hans 
and Harold Hansen, from Stavanger in 
Norway.' They expect to cross Hhe 
Atlantic in three months, and they are 
going to the Chicago Exhibition. It has 
taken them three weeks to t cross the 
North Sea against head winds/ 

The trawler's skipper says he would 
feel nervous crossing the lower stretches 
of the Thames in their craft. * 

Luxury! liners . with dancing every 
ni^ht have no attraction for these sons 
of the Vikings. The sea does not seem 
to them to be the sea without adventure,, 
and they like ships-better than hotels. 
Good luck to them ! 

THREE MEN WANTED 

From Siam has come a'request to the 
League of Nations for technical advice 
on improvements to the. harbour of 
Bangkok. 

/ Three consulting engineers (of Eng¬ 
land, France, and Holland) have been 
appointed by the League Transit Com¬ 
mittee to undertake this work, and one 
of them leaves for Siam this month. . 
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Royal Academy Pictu res 



W ! Amity*: by. B. jFleetwoo dWa I ke r;' ' 



The children of Mr and Mrs E, J. Proctor, by Frederic Whiting 

Three styles of portrait painting are shown in these pictures at the Royai Academy. The 
exhibition is described on page 4. Copyright reserved for the owners by Royal Academy Illustrated 
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A CHURCH AND ITS 
PICTURES 

THE WALLS JOHN 
HAMPDEN KNEW 

Restoring a Gallery of 
Paintings in Oxfordshire 

15TH-CENTURY ART 

The village of Chalgrove in Oxford¬ 
shire, for ever associated with brave 
John Hampden,,is being reminded that 
it has another great cause for pride, 
its ancient church, 

In the chancel Here is a marvellous 
set of 15th-century wall paintings which . 
Professor E. W. Tristram, the great re¬ 
storer and reconstructed of our medieval 
paintings, has been working on. They 
cover, most qf the walls of the chancel, 
and when the work is finished .they , will 
be a precious possession indeed. 

Many earlier pictures have .been dost, 
for this church rose first about 1200 or 
earlier, and each time it was restored or 
rebuilt the walls were freshly painted 
with Bible pictures. ' - 

Wall Paintings and Posters 

The paintings that remain are of a 
notable simplicity and grandeur, done 
in three colours, red, ochre, and black, 
which sometimes become' grey. The 
attitude of the figures is marked by 
that loose swing of which, the medieval 
wall, painters had tlie secret.? They 
almost seem to sway, just as if they 
were lightly poised. 

The painters outlined faces and 
features with strong lines, oil timed 
hands and feet and the lines of the 
garments. The tones were laid on flat, 
there is no shading—*a point which 
.parly wall paintings and the latest 
posters have in common. The drawing 
of the hands and the dramatic part 
the hands play in telling the story of a 
picture are most arresting. ; 

The Doom Picture 

The pictures fall into three main 
groups : stories of the life of the Virgin, 
the life of Christ, and a representation 
of The Last Judgment, generally called 
the Doom Picture. 

The Last Judgment is in three tiers. 
It shows people of all kinds rising from 
the grave on the Last Day, some with 
the grave clothes clinging, .and some 
showing signs of their earthly status, 
like the Pope, whose enormous peaked 
headdress symbolises the triple crown. 
In the upper tier is Christ, represented 
as sitting on a rainbow. ,. . 

Another group! to the left of the east 
window, dimly shows the Crucifixion, 
the rising from the dead, and a scene of 
Christ descending into hell and being 
greeted by souls who had been waiting 
for His Resurrection since the beginning 
of the world, led by Adam and Eve. 

A Medieval Tradition 

The pictures of Mary illustrate a 
series of legends which gathered about 
her and are told in the Apocryphhl 
Gospels. 33 y a medieval tradition she 
looks like a golden-haired girl with 
lovely slender hands and a calm, beau¬ 
tiful face, the very opposite of the tragic 
Mother of Sorrows painted in later 
centuries. ’ There is nearly always that 
sway of the neck in this figure , which 
makes one'think the face might be a 
flower bending on a stalk. 

The finest group of this series shows 
Mary, who knew she was going to die 
and had by a miracle assembled a 
number of the*Apostles to speak to them; 
They are in a row, one behind the other, 
all, except John, asleep with their faces 
resting in their hands,, each hand being 
drawn differently. Behind Mary are the 
ladies of her household, dressed beauti¬ 
fully in the 15th-century style. 

The picture of the Assumption re¬ 
presents the soul of Mary, like a little 
swathed child, ascending to the Father. 
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FLYING GIANTS OF 

Metal 

Real Ships of Sea and Air 

Dwellers by the sea arc familiar ..with 
the great flying-boats which maintain 
the coastal patrol, but people who live 
inland seldom see this type of aircraft, * 

A new | boat which will soon be in 
service is, 30 miles an hour faster than 
any now'in use in the R.A.F. ft is the 
Singapore III, an all-metal dying-boat 
with four engines, giving a total of 
2200 horse-power. -Although its weight 
is thirteen and a half tons'this ’giant 
can fly at 140 miles lab-hour. It has 
goo'd living quarters for a crctv of six, and 
a range.of more than,a thousand miles. -; 

The Singapore, howeveris a pigmy 
compared: with the great Short flying- 
boat driven by six Rolls-Royce engines. 
These develop nearly 5000 horse-power 
and the machine weighs 33 tons. 

It is the biggest flying-boat ever’built 
in England. 


AN IMAGE 43,000 TIMES 
MAGNIFIED 

A new discovery in the . Kodak 
works enables amateur kincma photo¬ 
graphers to obtain four times as many 
pictures on the usual length of film. 

The amateur film , is 16 millimetres 
wide and 25 feet long, sufficient for a 
thousand pictures of the old type but 
now giving 4000. 

As the new film is run through the 
camera only half its width is exposed, 
each tiny picture being a quarter tlfc 
size of the picture taken on the old film. 

When the new film comes to its end 
it is turned round and run through again, 
the other half then being.exposed. When 
the film has been developed it is auto¬ 
matically slit down the middle and the 
two halves'are joined end to end; 

It would take 26 of the tiny pictures 
to cover a penny stamp, yet the image 
thrown on the screen can be magnified 
nearly 43,000 times. • 

The secret is in its light-sensitive 
coating. The image thrown on the 
screen is made up of the. shadows of 
millions. of silver, grains in the film 
coating, and in the new film these grains 
are of exceptional fineness. 

ROBIN SINGS HIS THANKS 

A reader sends us the following story of 
how a robin showed its gratitude. , 

I was sitting on the lawn one hot day, 
talking to friends, when I noticed a robin 
flying in and out of the drawing-room.'. 

There A discovered a baby robin 
sitting on the arm of a chair. I picked 
it up and put it under some lilac bushes 
in the garden, but no* sooner had I left 
it than a cat appeared, pounced on the 
poor little thing, and ran away with it. 

Father and mother robin were dis¬ 
tracted. . Their cries brought us to the 
rescue, and luckily .we were able to catch 
the cat and free the little bird, still 
unhurt, from its mouth. This time we 
put it close beside us in safety, and after 
a while the parents came along to feed it. 

I was lounging back in a deck, chair 
when suddenly, to my surprise, father 
robin hopped on to my foot and then, 
looking up at me, sang for all Tie was 
worth what was obviously a song of 
thanksgiving. v ■. 


THE BLIND ASTRONOMER 

Professor Frost, who is retiring from 
the Yerlces Observatory in America after 
25 years, is blind. 

Unable to see the heavens, he has yet 
given the World the. latest news of the 
stars, all worked out by mathematics. 

Professor Frost is a companion of 
honour to Beethoven, who became deaf 
in middle life yet continued to. create 
immortal music. He never heard his 
own Fifth Symphony. 


After the Sermon 

What Happened at 
the Abbey 

People do not always go to sleep 
during sermons. 

Canon Woodward preached a sermon 
on unemployment in. Westminster Abbey 
last October. He deplored the fact that 
better social work was being done 
in the North of England than in 
Westminster. 

He did not preach in vain. So many 
of his listeners sent subscriptions that a 
splendid centre, which has now nearly 
300 members, has been started in 
Westminster. A generous lead was given 
by the Associated London Properties 
Limited, which lent a large house rent 
free for the centre. It has become a 
hive of activity, and there are a car¬ 
penter’s shop, a reading-room, a small 
library, a games room, and a canteen. 
Already the men have made a hundred 
pieces of furniture for their own use 
and .have repaired much furniture be¬ 
longing to destitute families. In the 
shoemaker’s shop over.300 pairs of boots 
and shoes have been mended.. . 

England may one day have men cooks 
to rival French chefs, for many of these 
men arc taking cooking lessons. A 
barber’s shop and a tailoring shop 
have been opened. As someone said the 
other day, in helping one another the 
men are helping themselves. 


EVERY LITTLE HELPS US 
THROUGH 

When some Harpcnden schoolgirls 
came back from a lecture showing the 
work of the S.O.S. Society they were 
determined to do. something to help 
instead of being merely sorry for the 
unemployed. 

They made rosettes for the Boat Race, 
and realised £i . 6s for the society. 
They have now formed a committee 
and arc enrolling subscribers of a penny 
a week. Soon they,hope to be able to 
maintain one unemployed man in one 
of the S.O.S. hostels. 

Every little helps more than wc can 
ever know. Contributions sent by the 
children of three schools at Merton, 
who are maintaining a bed for an 
unemployed boy at the Studdert- 
Kennedy Hostel, have reached £20 in a 
: few months. The secretary of the S.O.S. 
Society will send suggestions of how to 
help to anyone who writes to him at 
49, Doughty Street, London, W.C.i. 

WHO WAS JULIUS CAESAR ? 

Born, Rome, 100 B.c. Died there 44 B.c. 

0 The foremost man of all this world 
was the son of a Roman praetor, or 
consul. He began his career at 20, when 
he was fighting in Mityleiic. He was 
captured by pirates two years later, 
but, gaining his liberty, rose rapidly to 
eminence, and, with Pompcy and Crassus, 
formed the first triumvirate. 

He invaded Britain, then devoted ten 
years of his life to the complete subjuga¬ 
tion of Gaul. So complete was his con¬ 
quest, and so beneficent his rule, that 
France was proud of her conqueror. She 
remained Romanised ; she Romanised 
Germany, and in time sent forth 
Charlemagne and William the Conqueror. 

Meanwhile Caesar had great battles 
to fight against the armies of Pompey 
and Vercingctorix, and, though not in¬ 
variably successful, finally redeemed 
Rome from the clutches of an evil 
oligarchy and subjected the Empire to 
his own personal rule. He reformed the 
calendar, re-cast the administration, and, 
by a multitude of measures, proved him¬ 
self as great an administrator as he was 
a: scholar, orator, and soldier. His three 
and a half years rule was a period of 
marvellous achievement for the progress 
of the world. 

He was assassinated , by conspirators 
whom he had befriended, jealous men 
who asserted that he desired to make, 
himself hereditary ruler. 


This is war 

10,000 Men Going Blind 

Ten thousand Frenchmen are. slowly 
going blind. 

This is the terrible news wc have just 
read in an account of the opening 
in Paris of a French Home like our St 
Dunstan’s in England. 

Fifteen years ago the Great War 
ended. For fifteen years these men, 
wounded in the trenches, have been 
losing their sight. Another fifteen years 
and thousands more will be blind. 

At first this ghastly legacy of war was 
not entirely realised, but now the 
French have started an educational 
centre where these poor fellows will be 
trained, while they can still see darkness 
and light, for the days when there will 
be only darkness for them. 

This is War. 


GENEVA’S QUESTION BOX 

The International Information Bureau 
in Geneva lias just issued its annual 
report. It states that it has answered 
25,000 questions, some of which were 
not at all easy to answer. 

This Office is one of the most efficient 
and courteous in the world, its object 
being to help all visitors to Geneva. 

Here are samples of some of the 
25,000 questions: 

Will you tell me of a hotel-keeper who 
is a lover , of the* arts, and will accept 
pictures in payment of his bill ? 

At what hour do they celebrate mass 
at Monnetier ? 

Can you tell me of an undertaker who 
will carry through an imposing funeral ? 

How many pork butchers are there in 
French Switzerland ? 

Where can. I hire a 'horse-drawn 
carriage ? 

Where can I buy a frog for my bio¬ 
logical work ? 

Can you get a calendar for 1912 for 
me, because I want to know if the 14th 
of June was a Sunday ? 


A SCHOOL INSTEAD OF 
A SLUM 

A few London slums have made way 
for. better homes for the . people ; . at 
Paddington a slum area has been 
cleared and a great medical school has 
risen in its place, a building designed 
to let in as much daylight as possible. 

St Mary’s Hospital Medical School 
has cost £250,000. All the lecture 
rooms, laboratories, and offices are light 
and airy, and the dissecting room, which 
is on the top floor, is a veritable light- 
trap, having skylights and windows 
occupying almost an entire side. 

It is pleasant to think that a slum 
has given way to tins temple of light 
and learning, the influence of which wilL 
be. felt in many parts of the world. 


THE MANCHESTER BOYS 

We have been much interested in two 
items of news from Manchester, examples 
of the culture which made the saying : 
What Manchester thinks today London 
will think tomorrow.. 

• The first is that the boys of Hulme 
Grammar School have given a beautiful 
performance of a play written 2300 
years ago, The Birds, by Aristophanes. 

The second, is that St Augustine’s 
School for Boys is the first to -have an 
art department where pupils can learn 
to paint in oils. Only two hours a week 
can be spared for this, but the boys are 
so enthusiastic that a lot of work is 
done at home. One artist of 13 sold his 
first picture for ten shillings, after an 
exhibition at the school. Bread and 
Butter, it was called, and now he has a 
little jam. 

FOOTLING 

The Government’s idea that what 
England wants is to get working-men to 
spend more on strong ale is the most 
pitiable example of footling incompetence 
that history records. 

' A Magistrate to the C.N. 


Sherlock Holmes 
in the Wool Trade 

1933 Identifies 1680 

Last year a skeleton was found in 
the peat bogs of Cambusnethan, Lanark, 
dressed in leather breeches, a long jacket 
with metal buttons, a waistbelt of wool 
or deerskin, long grey wool stockings, 
shoes, and a bonnet. 

The Glasgow Archaeological Society 
placed ’it as the skeleton of a soldier 
of the Royal Scots ' Dragoons, and 
Mr Robert Eskdale lias now fixed its 
date as j68o. This is how he did it. 

By the aid of a microscope he dis¬ 
covered the quality of the wool, its 
length of fibre, and compared the 
thickness of the threads used with those 
of the present day. He found the 
wool like that of sheep now reared round 
Galashiels. . He used a piece glass to 
measure the number of threads to the 
inch in the warp and the weft, and 
compared that with present methods. 
With a fine scale' he got the weight of - 
each fabric a square yard. He also 
tested' the* dyes used, and found they 
were vegetable dyes. 

Mr Eskdale, a worsted manufacturer 
and President of the Textile Society, 
has made a study, of ancient fabrics 
and is familiar with all the exhibits 
in museums. So by test.and deduction 
he arrived at his date, and proved the 
long-dead soldier to be k .a forerunner 
of the famous Scots Greys. 

THE LONG FALL IN WAGES 

In the C.N. of March 4 we showed the 
result of an inquiry into the actual 
earnings of British' workers made 
officially by the Ministry of Labour. . 

Wc now have further information from 
the Ministry as to the course of wages 
last year. As might have been anti¬ 
cipated, the result,, unfortunately, is to ? 
show a very serious. further decrease. 
A very few trades made slight increase ; 
a large number showed serious decrease. 

The estimated net weekly decrease in 
rates of wages of all the workpeople 
affected came to no less* than £249,200. 
This means a decline of. nearly 
£13,000,000 a year in the wages bill. 
To put it in another way, it is a further 
£13,000,000 a year off the purchasing 
power of our wage-earners. 

The changes affected about two 
million workpeople. 

Unfortunately it has to be added that 
in every year since 1920 there has been 
a fall in wages except in the two years 
1924 and 1926. 


600 HALF-CROWNS 

Borrowdale in Cumberland, beloved 
of holiday-makers, is trying to establish 
an old industry once again. 

It is the Herd wick Wool Industry. 
If it is successful it will save the ancient 
flockmasters of Cumberland from ruin. 

The industry has two looms and 
nowhere to put them. It needs a sale¬ 
room also; and the vicar of Borrowdale 
lias a plan. If 600 of the millions of 
holiday folk will send him half-a-crown 
each he can house the looms and 
establish a mart. For that money he can 
build a hut. Your half-crown should 
go, please, to Mr Walker, Ellers Grange, 
Borrowdale, Keswick. 


BUNYAN’S INKPOT 

We hear that the leaden inkpot used 
by John Bunyan when he was writing 
the Pilgrim’s Progress in Bedford Gaol 
has come into the possession of Mr R. 
Thomas of Penygarnedd, Montgomery. 

If the relic is authentic we think Mr 
Thomas possesses one. of the most 
precious things in these islands, for out 
of that inkpot came the immortal story 
which has influenced the English-speak¬ 
ing world. 
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COLOUR . OF PLANETS 

A STRIKING CONTRAST 

The Clouds of Neptune and 
the Deserts of Mars 


REFLECTED SUNLIGHT 


By the C.N. Astronomer 



Mars (as seen from the Earth) is now 
approaching Neptune, and these two 
worlds will appear at their nearest to 
one another on Tuesday evening, May 16. 

Then Mars will be about ij times the 
Moon's apparent width above Neptune. 
Of course Neptune will not be perceptible 
without optical aid. A telescope with an 
object glass of at least two inches, or field- 
glasses of the same aperture, should give 
a glimpse of the far-distant Neptune, 

, provided the sky is very dark and clear. 

Neptune is now about 2770 million 
miles away. This is a terrific span of 
space across which 
to see this great 
sphere, 72 times the 
size of our own, as 
it rolls along its 
orbit in an ever¬ 
lasting twilight. 

The fact that the 
Sun's light can 
penetrate to those 
depths and then 
come back to us 
from the surface of 
Neptune, unhin- 
. dered by anything but its own ordained 
speed, which it can never exceed, is in 
itself a most impressive feat. 

For that vast, cloud-covcred surface 
of Neptune acts as a clouded mirror, 
just as the Earth’s clouds do, and re¬ 
turns to space a certain amount of the 
sunlight falling upon it. The proportion 
averages a little more than half the 
amount received, 

.But Neptune's cloud-surface does 
more : it alters the Sun's light according 
to the substance ( composing the par¬ 
ticular clouds which are reflecting it; 
thus astronomers become acquainted 
with the substances on other worlds 
which have changed the sunlight which 
they variously reflect. 

In the case of Neptune one general 
result is that the yellowish light poured 
out from the Sun's tumultuous surface, 
and which takes four hours to reach 
Neptune, becomes changed on leaving 
this planet's surface; and when re¬ 
ceived by us, nearly four hours later, it 
is changed to a greenish hue. 

Undiscovered Element 


Mar3 and Neptune . as 
they are seen in a small 
telescope, together with 
adjacent Btars 


Now, while it is clear,that tfiis colour 
is produced by the sunlight reflected 
from the clouds of Neptune passing 
through a thick stratum of Neptune’s 
upper atmosphere, as is proved by the 
bands in its spectrum, the element which 
composes this plentiful gas has not yet 
been discovered. It may (as in the case 
of the frozen nitrogen particles so plenti¬ 
ful in the Earth's upper atmosphere, 
which gives the sky its blue colour) be a 
similar effect of intense. cold upon an 
element we are familiar with, probably 
hydrogen or helium. 

Comparing the sunlight reflected from 
Neptune with the sunlight from Mars 
we perceive an immense difference ; 
Mars is obviously reddish, and if only 
Neptune came as near as Mars the con¬ 
trast would be very striking, particu¬ 
larly' as Neptune would appear nearly 
eight times the width of the rosy planet. 

Moreover, Mars reflects only one- 
sixth of the light ho receives from the 
Sun, for there are very few clouds on 
Macs, and his rough surface breaks up 
the sunlight and ■ absorbs most of it. 
His reddish tint is due to the large pro¬ 
portion of his surface which appears to 
be desert areas,. composed of reddish 
materials, as in terrestrial deserts. 

As Mars is on an average but 141-J 
million miles from the Sun its light takes 
only about 12 minutes to reach Mars, 
and, at present,. another nine minutes 
to be 1 reflected back to us. 

Thus we see that Mars receives a very 
much larger proportion of sunlight than 
Neptune. G. F. M, 


. The Top of 
Scotland 

This is the second of the five articles we 
are publishing on the summits of The British 
Isles; it deals with the highest point of Scotland. 

Ben Nevis in Inverness-shire is a 
broad-backed mass of greenstone rock 
on a granite foundation, with its precipi¬ 
tous side turned northward toward the 
southern end of the Caledonian Canal. 
On the south and west of it the wild 
Glen Nevis empties its waters into the 
sea at Fort William, once a stronghold 
built to overawe the Highland clans 
who remained faithful to the exiled 
Stuart House, but now a tourist centre. 

A gentle walk of two miles up the glen 
brings the traveller to the foot of the 
mountain and a zigzag, upward pony- 
path. Anyone can ascend this monarch 
of British mountains who can walk for 
three or four hours uphill and does not 
mind a footway of small, loose stones. 

A Disused Observatory 

The path was made to ease the ascent 
for visitors and the conveyance of 
supplies to a little cowering hotel on the 
summit and a thick-walled observatory 
and telegraph station. The observatory, 
to record the weather and the force of 
the wind, is now disused, owing to the 
parsimony of our Governments. 

How long should it take anyone to 
mount the 1400 yards of perpendicular 
height from the point where the path 
strikes up the mountain ? The rule of 
mountaineers is that a thousand feet 
should be climbed in an hour where the 
" going " is good ; but the young and 
long-winded, on a short course like this, 
can manage two thousand feet in an 
hour, and the hardy young men in 
charge of the observatory usually- 
reduced the customary four hours of 
the ascent to two. The wisdom of 
years, and the glorious prospects .that 
broaden out as shoulder beyond shoulder 
is mounted, will, however, make four 
hours the more desirable time for steady, 
grinding labour. 

When the summit is reached it is 
found to.be a stony plain of from eighty 
to a hundred acres, as might have been 
expected from the massive look of the 
mountain from below. To the northward 
the cliffs drop sheer for 1500 feet, and 
in their crevices retain patches of snow 
throughout the summer. 

Sea of Billowy Mountains 

If the atmosphere is clear the whole 
of Highland Scotland is spread around, 
a sea of billowy mountains, from the 
ponderous masses of the Cairngorms in 
the East, at the sources of the Dee and 
Spey, to the: jagged Coolins in Skye 
on the West, and southward past Ben 
Lomond to Goat Fell on the Isle of Arran. 

Here, from the very summit of Scot¬ 
land, we can see how the mountains have 
been formed ; we see that the crust of 
the country was once thicker and* higher, 
and has been worn down in the valleys 
and plains, leaving the heavy mountain 
masses like Ben Nevis and the Cairngorm 
group nearer the original high level of the 
land. Where the wasting away has been 
more complete the mountains are left as 
comparatively solitary peaks, with wider 
intervening spaces. 


* IDLE MEN TO MAKE 
NEW ROADS 

Slowly-it is dawning on-the Govern¬ 
ment that the stoppage of public works 
is false economy. ■ 

The Ministry of Transport has given 
its permission and help for important 
roads to be finished in Kent and in 
Middlesex. In Kent the badly-wanted 
coast road between .Whitstable and 
Herne .Bay . is to be^ finished at a cost of 
about ^200,000. In Middlesex, Chcrtsey 
Road and Western Avenue are to be 
completed.' At present Western Avenue, 
which begins near Shepherd’s Bush, ends 
abruptly in a field at Greenford. It is 
to be continued by way of Hillingdon 
and Uxbridge to the main Oxford Road. 


A ZOO DAY OFF 

THE RIDING ANIMALS 

Mother Moorhen Who Won’t 
Learn By Experience 

THE ALLIGATOR THIEVES 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The Zoo’s riding animals are no longer 
allowed a weekly day off; they now 
work on ‘ Sundays as well as weekdays. 

Hitherto riding has been an enter¬ 
tainment confined to weekdays, but it 
has been decided to try the experiment 
of taking the working animals into 
the Gardens for the special benefit of 
Sunday visitors. 

The animals (which consist of four 
elephants, two camels, two llamas, a 
wild ass, and three Shetland ponies) are 
not at all upset by the extra work, for 
it is quite evident that they all enjoy 
being surrounded by admiring crowds 
eagerly awaiting their turn for a ride. 

A Valuable Youngster 

The Zoo's Easter babies this year- 
were a Hartmann’s mountain zebra, 
born just before the holiday, and a 
brown lemur born on Easter Monday. 

The zebra is a valuable youngster, 
for this particular species is becoming 
.rare; and so, as Easter Monday is the 
busiest day in the year for the Zoo, she 
and her mother were hidden away for 
some days to avoid the risk of their 
being disturbed by too, many callers. 

The baby has been nicknamed Sur¬ 
prise. She is a quaint, long-legged little 
creature with a dazzling array of stripes, 
identical in pattern with her"mother’s. 

Other newcomers in the menagerie 
are a crowned hawk-eagle from Liberia, 
a European badger, a collection of 
European tree-frogs, and a dormouse. 

Although the dormouse is so common, 
a specimen seldom finds its way to the 
menagerie, and this is the first dormouse 
the Zoo has exhibited for some months. 
It is an attractive little animal, andTs 
it was still tucked away in its winter 
quarters when captured it has arrived 
at the Zoo complete with a neat nest 
made of hay. 

Like Alice’s dormouse, it is ever drowsy 
and will not stay awake, though it was 
sent to the Zoo from Leicester by car 
and has been frequently removed from 
its nest to be examined and admired. 

An Unlearned Lesson 

From Whipsnade there is news of an 
unwisely forgetful moorhen. 

This time last year the moorhen built 
a nest on the edge of a pond, proceeded 
to fill her nursery with eggs, and then 
began to sit. But when the period of 
incubation was nearly over two alligators 
were sent to Whipsnade from Regent’s 
Park, and these were placed in the pond 
chosen by the moorhen. 

As the chicks began to take an interest 
in the pond they were one by one ■ de¬ 
voured by the alligators. 

The poor, moorhen was greatly upset 
by the disappearance of her chicks, but, 
alas l..her experience has not been a 
lesson to her, for she has returned this 
year to the'same pond and is building 
again in almost the identical spot. 


WHY ARE NOTICES HUNG 
AT CHURCH DOORS ? 

. From The Children’s Encyclopedia 

At one time everyone was supposed 
to attend public worship, so. any notice 
placed, on the door, .of the parish church 
was bound to be seen by practically all 
the parishioners. 

: The Government has a very old right 
of using the doors of places of worship 
for hanging up notices, and that .is why 
we, see there notices aboutvelections, 
rates, taxes, juries, and so on. 

Nowadays these notices are usually 
fixed on notice-boards in the porch. 



3’m healthy” 


A LWAYS a picture of health 
—with glowing cheeks and 
happy, laughing eyes—all 
parents delight to see their 
children brimming over with 
such life and energy. 

Remember that good health de¬ 
pends upon correct and adequate 
nourishment—and active children 
need more nourishment than 
ordinary food supplies, to make 
good the strength and energy they 
expend so lavishly. That is why 
they need delicious “ Ovaltine.” 

“Ovaltine” is 100 per cent, 
nourishment, extracted from the 
highest qualities of Nature’s best ! 

foods—malt extract, fresh creamy 
milk and new-laid eggs. It pro- ] 
vides, in a concentrated, correctly i 

balanced and easily digested form, I 

every nutritive element essential j 

for building up health, strength i 

and vitality. j 

It is important to note that— j 

unlike imitations —■“ Ovaltine ” j . 

does not contain any household 
sugar to give it bulk and to lower I 
the price. Nor does it contain a j 
: large percentage of cocoa—conse- j 

quently it does not possess an ex¬ 
cessive cocoa flavour, which many 
persons dislike. [ 


There is only one “ Ovaltine.” • 
Reject substitutes. 



Builds-up Brain. Nerve and Body 


Prices in Gt , Britain and N. Ireland , 
1/1, 1/10 and $13 per tin, 

P C85 
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UNCLE ODOL 

presents nearly 

700 PRIZES ' 

in April 

Jolly old Uncle ODOL is, without question, the world’s most 
generous Uncle. He has sent nearly 700 Boys and Girls, for 
the April Competition, either a Camera, Cricket Ball, Tennis 
Ball, Box , of Paints, Story Book, or a Game. 

/ LIST OF WINNERS 


BOYS. 

George Davis, Arthur Davey, Robert Rutherford, 
Philip Jeancs, Tom Baxendalc. Leonard Fowler, Ronald 
Ooombcs, Roy ltkhings, Wilfred Atkinson, Frank 
Hughes, Manin Wilson, Fred Eastwood, John Rollon. 
John Atton, Percy Smith, John Silvester, Edmund 
Heath, George Cox,, Geoffrey FLUcombc, Alex Caimell, 
Joseph Kcrlcy, Fred MUlwftrd, Harry Evans, Kenneth 
Samuels. John Ware, Ivan Philpott. G. Newark, Douglas 
‘Barrett, Brian Green. Richard Cadger, Samuel Darlaston, 
Gordon II irons, Wilfred Pyatt, John Gardner, Roy 
Knight. Dennis Dagwell, Charles Lowe John Sheehan, 
Maldwyri Davies, Albert Smith, Albert Hamblin, Dennis 
Potter, Edward Hadfleld, Laurio Barlow, Geoffrey Cole, 
Brian Casson, Geoffrey Smith, James Hutcheson, Terry 
Tavlor, Reginald Freeth, William Bctncy Donald 
Gordon, James Major, Kenneth Keeling, Kenneth Norton, 
Alfred ! Bournstield, Raymond Massinghain, Gordon 
Whitehurst, Cyril Oakman. Ben Ely, Henry Snalam, 
Stanley Jenkins, William Ward, Bruce Morrison, Terry 
Johnson, R. Howard, Frank Poulton, Jack Allen, Emlyn 
Davies, Bernard Weller, Cecil Watson, Roy Overton. 
Colin Woodruff, Norman Walker, John Whitworth, Paul 
Harwood. Harold Lord, WilUam Dowling, Tommy Moss, 
Edward Ward, Thomas Bradbury,- Kenneth Fenton, 
Norman Guy, Richard Iluckctt, Gordon Walker, Willie 
Gough, Cecil Gough, Leslie Dodwell, L. Brooke, ltoyston 
Looseu, Maurice Lawler, Samuel Blodwen, Erlo Pratt, 
Harold Herring, Douglas Moss, Raymond Stokes, Patrick 
Forteseuc, Harry Abram, Orlando Noel, Stanley Ilmch- 
eliffc. Leslie Thorpe, George Day, Kenneth Rudd, Arthur 
Elton. Kenneth Baker, Jack Mitchell, Lcsllo ltobey, 
Stanley Cattell, Ronald Gardner, Thomas Kelly, William 
Thovuton, James Smith, Maurice Olney, George Phipps 
Norman Secdhousc, Kenneth Tow, Herbert Hill. Cecil 
Goode, Gordon Hall, Fred Overcnd, Norman Trevor, 
Arthur Martin, Cyril Parkins, Herbert Shirley, Thomas 
Beasley, Jack AMenby, Stanley Smith, Charles Weston, 
Douglas Willis, James Brown, Stanley Owen, Clement 
Stanley, Tom Bryce, Peter Bruton, George Buchan, 
Cocil Bourne, Joe Ilavvey, Ernest For well, Albert Croft, 
John Cutting. Ronald Nielsen, II. Hasaall, Robert 
Taylor, G. , Currie, ."Irvin Beaumont, Tom Devine, 
Frederick Snalam, Albert' Phillip, Richard Mcller, 
Douglas Smith. Derrick Oakford/ Erlo Spencer, Albert 
Cordcry, Harold Eaves, Janies Kcrrison, James Green, 
rcter Baker, William Raggett, Leslie Walduck, Kenneth 
Earner, Iloraco Willings, John Wilkinson, Brio Vale, 
Peter Ilowortli, Graham Ross, Bernard Dunn, Peter 
Ailwood, Frank Milner, Erie Neal, Georgo Stothard, 
Ronald Carr. Tony Field, Henry Morris, Derek Fellows, 
Edward Mdidens, Basil Wcndo, John Mitchell Ernest 
Mitchell, Ray Dragc, Billy Morrison, Kenneth Brachcr, 
Joseph Madden, Billie Joyson, Martin Boyns, Eric Dob¬ 
son, Harold Constable, Edward llalfyard, Billy Robert- 
son. Eric Wilson, Arthur Sutton, Chris Brockbank, 
Frederick Forbes, Frank Stone, Kenneth Walkinshaw, 
Alfred Ralph, Ronald Ross, Charles Walshaw. Ian 
Ross, John Stewart, Peter Roberts, Jack Bryant, Cyril 
Payne, Donald Stanley, Charles Douglas, Harold Fruin. 
II. Howard, Michael Furze, Alfred Holland, Michael 
Males, Willie Walsh, Ernest Davies, Kcmiy Jordan, 
Richard Sosbc, William Disdlo, Ocrald Snapc, Herbert 
Finlay son. George Oilray, Bernard Goodband, Peter 
Weaver. Leonard Black, Tecwyit Roberts, Roy William¬ 
son, .Walter Unwin, Bobby Langford. Harold DyBon, 
Vivien Shaw, Alan Aspinall, Ian Findlay.. Roy Lillcy, 
Reginald Spurgeon, Albert Ranson, John Palmer. Willie 
Campbell, Victor Savage, Leonard Cohen, Bobby 
Morrison, Norman Cheer, Jack Carlin, Reggy Bramwcll. 
Denys Hoddle, Geoffrey Peeps, Dennis Ringham, Albert 
Hemmings, Alan Elliott, Walter Chat ten, Jackie Rankin, 
Brian Kingston, Peter MoltntStephen, Charles Stewart, 
Herbert Dclamore, Denis do Grey. Ronald Evans, 
William Eddcff, David Archer, William Casey, Erie 
Towell, Bertram Pritchard, Dennis Green, Dennis Adler, 
George Faulkner, Ronald Robinson, Harold Hillary, Roy 
Jeffrey, Desmond Monies, Jack Wcllwood, Hubert 
Hirons, Roy Baston, John Rankino, Robert Lloyd, Cyril 
Smith. Alexander Morrison, James Dunbar, Ivor 
Dcnsley, William Patou, Georgo Guest, Bernard Warren, 
George Sells. Howard . Davies, Alan Walling, Tim 
Mulcah.v. Kenneth Constable, Frank Horsley, Desmond 
Green. Ronald Sanderson, Reginald Brady, Rodney Ilall, 
Jack .Wood, ‘ Douglas Gilbert. Wilfred Harrison. Henry 
Lovell. Derek Snalam. Frcddio McCranoy, Edwin Roe, 
Ronald Macdonald, Derek Hamblctt, Graham Connor, 
George Hill, Graham Faulkner, Irving Wright, Gordon 
Andrews, Desmond Hodges, Kenneth Lewis. 

- ' , i 

GIRLS. 

Millicent Tamms, Rose Michaels, Betty Myers, Jean 
Briggs; Christiuc Addison, Betty Thorpe, Cynthia Sid- 
well, Kathleen Cattell, Amelia Gilbert, Jean Geary, 
Daisy Nutting, Kathleen Cooney, Barbara Ilulley, Ena 
Green Joan Killow, Mary Hamilton, Audrey Ilf 11 ward, 
•Irene Roebuck, Nancy Sutton, Felicity Long, Marjorie 
Slater. Kathleen Hillary, Mary .Bell, . Stella Smellic, 
Joan Slater, Margaret Buttcworth. D King, Mary 
Cook, Olive Tollman, Winifred Coles, Pauline Cook, 
J. Walker, Catherine Madden, Hilda Llewellyn, Barbara 


Swain. Ethel Fitches. Evelyn Milner, Jean Cranshaw, 
Jacqueline Allen, Gladys Fraser, Norma Williams,- Joan 
Steward, Joan Edwards, Olive Snalam, Margaret Whar¬ 
ton, Barbara Holyoake, Marjorie Ilolyoakc, Joan Burrell, 
Audrey Barker, Moyra Malcolm, Joan Leggett, Irene 
Lawson, Margaret Brown, Patricia Leclcrc, Nadine Fry, 
Christian It in tout, Betty Fraser, Mary Armitagc, Joyco 
Burbidge, Dorothy Allen, Petal Ilallam, Marion 
Hesquencort, Gladys Humphreys, Patricia Humphrey, 
Barbara • Fortcscue, Mildred Ilall, Patricia * Phare, 
Dorothy Radley, Nancy Smith, Doris Gordon, Myrtlo 
Secrett, .Joyce Roberts, Anne Stoning, Doris Miller, 
Berta Rater, Muriel .Harman, Jean Jcnkinson, Edith 
Farrier, Betty Stanley, Daphne Smith, Jean Anderson, 
Jean Marlow, Rosie Heiiihy Iris Pringle, Angela do 
Orey, Joyco Shere, Shirley Juleff, Betty Slater, Mary 
Ruttcrworth. Ethel Sells, Daphne Barton, Kathleen 
Green, M. Stephenson, Janet Morris, Bunty Guthrie, 
Dawn Oakford, Margaret- Radley, Pamela James, 
Margaret Morris, Ann Morris, Ruth Richardson, Iris 
Upton, Jean Percy, Joan Tun tain, Daphne Turner, Edna 
Bunn, Betty Hughes, Mabel Petchcy, Isabel Poole, Edith 
Smith, Margaret Bell Elsie Smith, Selina Winter, Vera 
Lewry, Betty Adams, Phyllis Bartlett, Sybil West, 
Margaret Woodham, Jean Bloor, Annie - Andrcwartha, 
Hazlo Young, Reneo Gilbert, Marion Wilkinson, Yvonno 
Rylance, Dorotliy Davies, Maisic Duxbury, Peggie 
Bishop, Enid Beaumont. Annie Lovell, Mary Lovell, 
Dorothy Hoskins, Joan Thomas, Alice Nixon, Jean Gray. 
Flossio Dudley, Joan Thomas, Roso Easdalc, Muriel 
Turner, Aileeu Firmingcr, Irene Wright, Mary Wright, 
Joan Smith, Evelyn Pain, . Roso Winter, Marjorie 
Coulson, Marie Willings. Enid Lcwsley, Margaret Bart¬ 
lett, Muriel Davies, Ellen Curtis, Edna Holt, Miriam 
Neal, Jessie Stewart, Margery Jackson, Vera James, 
Eileen .'Donovan, Marie ,Kosloff, ,E. Dickinson, Mary 
Gregson, Joan Phillips, Joyco Hargrave, Ada' Taylor, 
May. Abbott, Pamela Jcrvelund, Jessie , Massingham, 
Mary Gilbert, Jean Harries; Isobfl Cumming, Jane Hop¬ 
kins, Trixio Bradley Doris Swinburne, Margaret Simp¬ 
son; Betty Ileaton, Joan Murnaghan, Marjorie Meager, 
Myrtle Haudscomb, Marjorie Stcvcuson, Kathleen 
McKcrnan, Owen Byron, Edith Gray, Peggy Cattell, 
Thistles Galletly, Phyllis Davis, Marie Grantham, 
Marjorie Bailey, Ethel Nutting, Eileen MeMlllin, Daphne 
Oudmoro, Marjorio Hawes, Gladys Nutting, Joan 
Harrison, Hilda Fowler, Mary Martin, Babs Parsons, 
Marion Sullivan, Sheila Burnett, Janet Fletcher, Ellen 
Dal by, Pauline Woods, Peggy Busby, Rita Davies, 
Kathleen Campbell, Peggy Grossey, Alma Webb, Lily 
Mackay, Betty Johnson, Marjorie Lucas, Marion 
O'Reilley, Elsie Lawson, Ruth Pearson, Alice Lyons, 
Elsie Young, Enid Savillc, Ada Barry, Patricia Disney- 
Roebuck; Peggy Gibson, Peggy Dangerflcld, Irene Ford. 
Katherine Barr, Joan Morris, Gwyn Ford, Irene Woods, 
Joyco Provart, Lily Williams, Irene Ferguson, Grace 
Towson, May Winstanley, Vera Chapman, Muriel Smith, 
Mary Barkby, Freda Smith, Elsie Meredith, Kathleen 
Newton, Anne Jackson, Joan Wells, Lorna Roberts, 
Elinor Shand. Kathleen Stroud,. Brenda Hollis, Jean 
Cuckncy, Edna Lo Once; Margaret Ward, Lucy Ralph, 
Nellie Goldstrdw, Ruth Dodds, Doris Lo Grice: Daisy 
Berry Cynthia Hart right, Elsie Cotton, Kathleen 
Murphy, Veronica Gilgat, Joyce Fleming, Alice Buckley,’ 
Nora Holden, Joyce Merriman, Dora Spivey, Edith 
Eckerslcy, Sandra Baxter, Sarah Taylor. Hilda Grim- 
stone, Mary Knight,. Barbara Major, Molly Darrah, 
Iris Pcrcival, Margaret McLcad, Pat Rennie, Kathleen. 
■Dowling, Iris Bell, Phyllis Robinson, Kitty Mancint, 
Mary Mancinl, Rachel Cook, April - Moore, Evelyn 
Peachey, Jessie Lyall, D. Macdonald, Dorothy Loo; 
Yvonne Giles, Iris Hancox, Jane Evans, Hilda Brundish, 
Ireno Smith, Leonida Rossi, Marjorie Newby,' Eva 
Whiteway. K, White. Nellie Warner, Maura Hyland, 
Muriel Johnson, No rah Major, Edna Butcher, Margaret 
Lund, Eileen Rees, Mary Phillips, Isabel Alletson, 
Marjorie Broomfield, Phyllis Norgrovc, Eileen Hanncr, 
Shirley Mordin, Barbara Bedford, Muriel Hey, Dorothy 
Boswell, Bridget Basset, Frances Gregson, Amelia 
Breeze, Fhyllis Oakley, Brenda Drake, Elsie Stanley, M. 
Harbor,. Brenda Cook, Connie Bunn, Ivy Brenchley, 
Olivo Martin, Sybil Dawson, Joan Stevenson, Maislo 
Jones, Cat Fiona Rintoul, Edith Tupper, Freda Jenkins, 
Joan Swift, Elizabeth Page, Dorothy Maltwood, Foggy 
GUI, Irene Bloom, Nora Wire, Annies Nicholson, Celia 
Sparrow, Leah Samuel, Barbara Munday, Miriam rick- 
lip, Florence Davies, Grace Fletcher, Ena Humble, ivy 
Harvey, Nancy Owen, Doris Brown, Mary Unwin, 
Margaret Waller, Janet Hicks, ‘Angela neathcotc, Joan 
Bcesley, Margaret .Neville, Beryl Free, Gladys Neal, 
Joyce Rowley, Beatrice Tit ley, Doreen Harding, Mario 
Ailwood, Gladys Ford, Jean Rogers, Betty Aiiccll, Joyce 
Ailwood, Audrey Coup, Sally Paul, Joyce Snapc. 
Margaret Paul, Marguerite Holliugworth, May Yates! 
Dorothy Parker. Elsie Ishcrwood, Joan Turner, Mary 
Jowctt Jessie Skcllctt, Alice Cockiugs, Dorothy Rome, 
Madeleine Jeffrey, Patricia Ford, Myra Chapman, Joan 
Clayton, Margaret- Law, Margaret Glasscock, Jean 
Peters, Robina Lowrie. Viola Gore, Josie Crockett, 
Dorothy Milner, Maud . Ostrcm, Margaret Williams, 
Betty Rogers, Joan Rogers, Joan Parker, Connio Elliott, 
Winifred Bringhurst, Mary Loynes,. Iris Howarth, 
Irene Crowtheiv Margaret Holden, Edna Fuller, Irene 
Howarth, Peggy Webb, Gladys Burmcr, Mary Nicholls. 


NOW FOR NEXT MONTH 

Uncle ODOL sends his love to all his nephews and nieces who 
were not successful in winning a prize during April, and wishes 
them the best of luck for the May Competition. 

Hundreds of Prizes to be won for May. Ask Mother when 
she buys her ODOL Toothpaste or Solid Dentifrice to be sure 
and ask for a Painting and Story Book. 



is best for children’s teeth 


John the Great 

Heroism in Spite of All 

John-McCracken had a great-honour 
paid to him a few days ago. He was 
decorated with the much-coveted Corn- 
well badge which is named after Jack 
Cornwell, the courageous ship's boy of 
H.M.S. Chester. 

It was not by risking his -life/to save 
a friend that he earned this decoration, 
but by doing something equally noble 
and more difficult. 

When John was only three he became 
an invalid, and since then, he has spent 
most of his life in hospital; having been 
moved from one infirmary to another. 
His courage in enduring pain amazed 
doctors, nurses, and all who knew him. 
He was not only brave once, but day 
after day and year after year. His pluck 
was so much talked about that it was 
decided to award him this badge, which 
is given not for feats of gallantry but 
for V carrying on " under conditions ok 
grave physical disability. 

In spite of his infirmities the indomit? 
able John managed to become a first- 
class Scout, and he is. now a Troop 
Leader. In one of the infirmaries he 
joined the hospital troop of Scouts, and 
as time went on he began to instruct the 
other boys. Since then hundreds have 
learned Scouting from him during their 
stay in hospital. 

It is good to know that John is now 
able to live at home although he is still 
under treatment. 


THE CURSE OF SPEED 
Limit at Oxford 

Oxford is to have once again some 
part of that quiet of which the hurry of 
the present age has bereft .her, and her 
scholars will be able. to study in her 
ancient halls with less disquiet from the 
traffic passing by. 

The city is to have a speed limit for 
her main streets, where no vehicle will 
in future be allowed to exceed,30 miles 
an hour. Even this is too fast for the 
heavier lorries and coaches; but as the 
work on the bypass road is to be 
renewed many of these will no longer 
traverse the city. . 

Thirty miles an hour is quite fast 
enough for safety in any town or 
village, and,we hope this speed limit will 
be the rule and not the exception for all 
our towns and most of our villages. 


THE BISHOP INTRODUCES 
THE DEAN 

The headmaster of Eton, Dr Cyril Alington, 
is now Dean of Durham, and this is how the 
Bishop introduced the new Dean to his people. 

The new Dean came from one great 
home of history to another. They 
might trust him to feel, to guard, and 
to extend the sacred and shaping 
traditions of Durham. He came to 
them in a time of deep public calamity 
and sadness, and would live in the 
very centre of a stricken population, 
for on Durham had fallen in unequalled 
measure the plague and malediction of 
unemployment. 

The transition must needs be sharp 
from , the memorial and sacred life of 
Eton to the grim conflicts and passion 
of Durham ; but here also he would find 
what he had shown himself so well able 
to understand, to interpret, and to lead 
forward—the youths of England, as 
generous, as full of promise, as bravely 
inspiring,- as lovable on the banks of 
the Wear as on those of the Thames. 
They might trust him to be a true 
interpreter of the North to the South, 
a personal force feeling always for social 
harmony and mutual understanding. 


During the first year over 28 million 
people crossed Sydney Bridge. 

The L.M.S. is to make an extensive 
trial of heavy-oil engines for shunting, 
and has ordered eleven locomotives for 
the purpose. 


A SKY IDEA 

The New Autogiro 

LESS LIKE A PLANE THAN EVER 

The'Autogiro is developing still more 
on the lines of the helicopter. 

In the earlier models of this flying- 
machine, .which is sometimes- called the 
windmill plane, flying was controlled by. 
ailerons, elevators, and a rudder just as 
an ordinary aeroplane. 

It differed ^ from the. aeroplane in 
having rotating vanes to maintain 
support instead of fixed wings. 

Now these signs of the Autogiro’s 
resemblance to the aeroplane have dis- 
appeared and the machine is controlled 
entirely by its rotating vanes, the posi¬ 
tion of which can be altered by the pilot 
to change his direction of flight. 

The new machine, with a 100 horse¬ 
power engine, was tested by its inventor, 
Senor de la Cierva, at Hanworth Aero¬ 
drome the other day. He shotted how 
his machine can take off and laud 
almost vertically, and to demonstrate 
how slowly it can fly if necessary, he had 
a race with a running man. 

The runner travelled twice as fast as 
the flying-machine I 

Another test was to deliver a parcel 
on. the end of a .rope. A man ran after 
the plane and detached the suspended 
parcel and put another in its place. The 
second parcel was then hauled aboard. 

Here is a possibility for the future for 
the delivery and despatch of mails by 
non-stop helicopters. 


SEEING THROUGH A FOG 
Half an Hour in a Tunnel 

hew people would choose a tunnel as 
a place in which to spend an odd half- 
hour, yet that is what a number of 
experts did the other day, bringing an 
engine along to belch'forth the thickest 
and blackest smoke possible. 

This strange scene took place in a 
quarter-mile tunnel on the L.N.E.R. at 
Marylebone. The atmosphere became 
worse than any London fog. Nothing 
could be seen. * 

Suddenly a powerful light beam 
pierced the darkness and the smoke. 
It was what the experts had come to 
see, a demonstration of a new lamp 
with wonderful fog-penetrating proper¬ 
ties, The lamp, of 100,000 candle- 
power, was mounted on a trolley and 
as the beam was directed here and 
there details of the tunnel could be 
clearly seen. 

The illuminant is provided by chemi¬ 
cal means and is said to have the best 
qualities of sunlight without heat. The 
new lamp is being used by the L.N.E.R. 
for tunnel inspections, and it may sooii 
be used for signals, for its beam can be 
seen through the thickest fog. 

A DUTCHMAN’S PRIZE 

For his service to peace as President 
of the Disarmament .Conference Mr 
Arthur Henderson has been presented 
with the Waterier Peace Prize of £2200. 

The money represents the annual 
revenue from the fortune of a Dutchman 
left to the Carnegie Foundation, to be 
given as a yearly prize to the person who 
renders the most valuable services in 
the cause of peace. The Board* of 
Directors considered that the energy, 
the persistence, the ability and the impar¬ 
tiality with which Mr Henderson has 
carried out his job from the beginning 
of the Conference marked him out as 
the right man to receive it for 1933. 

During the next six months 200,000 
tons of German coal are to be 
delivered at Rio de Janeiro in exchange 
for Brazilian coffee. 

Sheffield Museum has received about 
200 precious knives, forks, and spoons 
from the National Art Collections Fund ; 
they are 17th and 18th century, and 
have handles of silver and gold. * 
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THE FLYING BANDIT T. C. Bridges 


CHAPTER 15 
The Farmer Takes a Hand 

N a trice the dark wood was changed 
into a burning, fiery furnace. Suffolk 
is one of the driest counties in England, 
and it was clear there had been no rain 
here .for weeks. The fir trees caught and 
blazed like' torches, great sheets of flame 
leaped, high in the air and the crackle and 
roar were terrific. Finch and the boys had 
to run for their lives, the fire driven by the 
strong breeze racing after them. 

, v ‘The' planes I " cried Tim, as they 
stumbled into the open. 

Sparks were flying in showers and already 
falling on the wings of the two planes. 
Finch Hanley leaped into the biplane, Tim 
pulled over the prop, and she started at 
once. ■ The two boys seized a wing and helped 
to turn her, and she bumped away to safety. 
Then they turned to the Dexter. The 
smoke was. so thick they could hardly 
breathe and sparks fell like red-hot rain. 
Tim' scrambled in and Jock swung the 
propeller. * Luckily the engine fired at once, 
and Tim got her round and taxied away to 
a safe distance. Finch met them. 

"And what do we do now ? " he asked 
sarcastically. " Go and collect the ashes ? " 
Jock's stolid common sense came to the 
rescue. " You’d better go and fetch help, 
Finch. Tim and I \yill watch for Red." 

‘" He's a mile away by this time," 
retorted Finch, who was very upset. 

‘"No," said Jock. " He's lying low. 
Just'remember his crocked leg l " 

, " Lying low in that furnace I " said Finch. 
" Yes—in some hiding-hole. And chuck¬ 
ling to think iiow he’s defeated us." 

" Do you really mean that, Jock ? " 

" I do," said Jock stoutly; and Tim 
backed him. 

" There's probably an old quarry or some¬ 
thing of that sort in the wood," he added, 
" That’s where they are, depend on it." 
Between them* they convinced Finch. * 

" Fly- to Harwich," Tim begged. 
" There’ll be a lighted landing-ground 
there. . Get some police in a car. Jock and 
I will hang around and watch for Red and 
his. pal. If they sec the plane going off 
they’ll think we’ve chucked it. Then 
they'll come out and sneak'off. But as their 
plane’s out of petrol they won't get far." 

1 " Right you are," said Finch. " But 
watch out, you chaps, and whatever hap¬ 
pens - don’t go tackling the thieves. I told 
your old aunt I’d bring you back safe, 
J,ock |r and I.believe she’d skin me alive if I 
didn'.t." He got back into the plane. - The 
boys yratclied him make a quick take-off 
and rise swiftly toward the stormy sky.. 
The wind was hardening all the time, and 
it looked like a bad flight. But the boys' 
were too keen on getting back the jewels 
to think of the weather. Jock spoke. 

‘ " No use splitting up, Tim. We mightn’t 
find one another again very easily. Best 
thing will be to go round the wood to wind¬ 
ward and [hunt some place where we can 
lie up and I watch." 

...Tim nodded. " Yes, that’s the best 
tiling to do, but all the same I don't see 
how we shall spot them. It'll be pitch dark 
in'an hour." 

''" They may come out before that," 
replied Jock/ " Tlicy may be coming out 
this minute. Remember they’re at the back 
of the fire, so-there’s nothing to stop them." 

He started running sturdily on his short 
legs and Tim kept pace with him easily. A 
rough hedge ran out from the south¬ 
western corner.of the wood.. They scram¬ 
bled over it—and dropped almost into the 
arms of a large and furious farmer, who 
seized Jock before he could dodge, and held 
him in a grip of iron. 

'■*" Burn my wood, willyc ? I’ll learn ye 
to do a thing like that." He started shaking 
Jock violently, but Tim seized his arm. 

Shut up and don’t be stupid," he cried 
sharply. “ We didn’t set fire to your wood. 
We’re after the chaps who did it'." 

. The farmer wrenched liis arm free and 
seized Tim. He was a man of forty, so 
broad and powerful that he was more than 
a match for 1 both the boys. He had a big, 
hard, weather-beaten face with narrow eyes 
under very thick, bushy eyebrows. In the 
light of the burning wood those eyes posi¬ 
tively blazed with fury. 

" After the chaps who did it 1 A pretty 
story! " he sneered. 

" It’s the truth," Tim cut in angrily, but 
Jock pulled hini up. 

’" ; Steady, Tim. No use losing your wool. 
You can’t blame the chap for getting angry 
about his wood being burned." He set 
himself stqckily and addressed the farmer. 

" The men who fired your wood are the 
thieves who 1 stole-Lady'Meripit’s emeralds. 


They set it afire to keep us from chasing 
them. Now they’ll be trying to escape. If 
you stop us they’ll get away." 

The big'man was not impressed.' 

" A likely story," he retorted harshly. 

" I suppose there ain't any police in England 
so they send kids like you after thieves." 

" We came because we had a plane," 
Jock said steadily. " The pilot has gone 
to Colchester for help. Come and help us 
to’catch the thieves. There's a big reward." 

" Cunning, ain’t ye ? " It was perfectly, 
clear that the man did not' believe a word 
Jock said, - " Ought to write stories, you 
did. But I’ll have the law on you if there’s 
law in England. I’m a-going to lock ye up 
till I can fetch the police." 

Tim grew desperate. He tried to wrench 
free. He might as well have tried to pull 
his hands out of a pair of handcuffs, and 
his effort only made the big man angry. 
He shook Tim savagely. 

" Come on at once, or I’ll take the law in 
my own hands, and then you'll be sorry." 

" You'll be sorry all right," said Tim 
bitterly. " You’ll probably find yourself in 
prison before you’ve finished." 

" Shut up, Tim," said Jock sharply.. 
" You’re only making him angrier. Finch, 
will be back soon with the police." 

" And meantime Red will be miles away," 
retorted Tim. ’ . 

" Shut your jaw and come on, or I’ll 
make ye,*’ roared the big man, and started 
dragging them away across the field. 

Jock felt nearly desperate. It was in his 
mind to try tripping their captor and making 
a bolt for it. But he thought there might 
be a better chance of escape later, so he 
yielded and Went quietly, saving himself 
for the chance when it came. 

It never came. The big farmer did not 
relax his grasp for an instant ; he dragged 
them across two fields and then they saw 
lighted windows in a hollow below. He 
did, not take them into the house., but led 
them through a yard behind where he thrust 
them into a small building and, pulling the 
door to, locked it on the outside. 

CHAPTER 16 

Jock Carries On 

" A nd that’s finished it," groaned Tim 
.*» hoarsely, as he leaned against the 
wall of the dark, musty little place. 

" Don’t be silly," replied Jock bluntly. 
" Got a match ? " 

Tim felt in his pockets. 

" Yes, here's a box. Shall I strike one ? " 
" Not yet, Wait till that chap has gone." 
As Jock' spoke they heard an engine 
start to life. By its rattle and roar it was 
something pretty ancient. There was. a 
shriek of tortured gears, then' the machine 
bumped noisily past their prison and the 
clatter dwindled in the distance. 

" Now," ,said Jock, and Tim struck a 
match. The light' showed a place about 
twelve feet long and six wide. It had no 
windows at all ancl was buflt of brick with 
a tiled roof. Shovels, rakes, and other tools 
hung on nails driven into the walls and 
rubbish was piled at one. end. , ; 

"It’s a tool-house," said Jock,, looking 
round. " What luck 1 " 

" Luck ! What do you mean ? It’s all 
solid brick and even with a pickaxe it 
would take hours to get out. Anyhow, there 
isn’t a pickaxe." 

" Here’s a grub hoe. That’s just as good," 
said Jock. " Let’s have a look round." 
He paused. - " If we only had a candle." 

" Here’s an old lantern on the wall," 
said Tim. Just as his match burned out he 
reached it down. " Got some oil in it too," 
he added eagerly. ,. . 

The lantern had not been used for 
months, it was filthily dirty and they had 
a j ob to make it burn at - all. When at last 
it was going it gave about as much light as 
an old-fashioned night-light. • 

" The floor’s all bricks," said Tim. 
" Still, we could get them up with the hoe." 

" Take too long," Jock answered curtly, 
" and make too much noise. Let’s try the 
door.". He took the grub hoe, forced the 
edge of its blade in. between the door and 
the wall, and tugged. A piece of wood broke 
off with a snap, but nothing else happened. 
He tried again. This time the hoe handle 
snapped'off, ’ 

" Now you’ve done it! " exclaimed Tim 
in dismay. \- 

. " The dooFs. po. good," said Jock. " What 
about the roof ? There are some packing- 
cases in that'pile/’ : 

By putting three ; packing-cases one on 
top. of .the .other Jock got at the roof. 
There was'no' ceiling; the tiles were nailed 
Continued on the next page 


She Plays for 

MORCOVE! 


She’s one of the best forwards in the 
First Hockey Team—and proud of 
it! Who wouldn’t be—at Morcove ? 
Schoolgirls the world over know all 
about this very famous school and 
count themselves bosom friends of 
Betty Barton and her chums of the 
Fourth Form. 

The exciting adventures of these 
most cheery schoolgirls are re¬ 
corded every week in the SCHOOL¬ 
GIRLS’ OWN. 

And what adventures ! Thrilling, 
amusing and romantic exploits 
which will hold you enthralled for 
many a happy hour. 

If you aren’t already acquainted 
with the SCHOOLGIRLS’ OWN you 
have a very special treat in store. 
And after you’ve read your first copy 
there isn’t very much doubt that 
you’ll become one of Betty Barton-s 
faithful friends. 



At all Newsagents - - 2 d. 




LOTT’S BRICKS 

BRITISH MADE 

These Constructional Sets, with their real Flans, firm 
stone Bricks, and red Roofs, enable you to make all 
sorts of Model Buildings, just like real ones. They are 
splendid for using with Model Railways. It’s such 
fun too, loading the bricks into trucks and sending 
them off to the building sites. 

Complete sets at 3/8, 5/-, 7/6, 10/-, 

21/- etc. Stocked by all leading Toy 
Dealers and St ore 3. 

Write for list illustrated in coloirs to Dept. C,N. r . 

LOTT’S BRICKS LTD., WATFORD, ENGLAND. 
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'CREMONA' 
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1 

( Try Cremona ‘Family’Assortment: 20 Varieties ||j}j 


15,000 East End Children 

will have a long glorious day by the sea, or in the 
. country, this summer. 

Cost 2 /- each. Will you help to give 
12 hours’ happiness at 2d. an hour 
to poor children from slum homes of Hast London’s 
Endless Environs ? Please respond liberally to 
The Rev. PERCY INESON, Supt. 
EAST END MISSION, 
COMMERCIAL ROAD, STEPNEY, LONDON, E.l. 
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to the stringers. Jock tried a number of 
them and at last found one loose. He quickly 
had it off, then using a spade as lever got 
another away. Tim caught them as Jock 
dropped them. 

Within ten minutes Jock had a hole big 
enough to worm himself through. He 
crawled up, Tim followed. 

" Spoiled his roof for him,” said Jock, 
” but it serves him right.” He slid to the 
edge and dropped softly to the ground. 
Tini did the. same. 

V Wait here a minute, Tim,” said Jock, 
/* I'm going to scout. Old Eyebrows?may 
•have left someone on watch, and we don’t 
want any more trouble,” 

/ He slid silently away into the gloom and 
Tini waited anxiously./ A couple of minutes 
passed, then Jock was back; 

, ;> -‘ All serene,” he said briefly. , “ There’s 
a gate at'the back of the yard. We can get 
out that way.!’ :, r „ 

It was quite dark now and blowing fairly . 
hard. They saw no one arid"got, quietly 
away. • Jock - found a hedge and they fol¬ 
lowed it up. Something jumped up in.front 
obtliem so suddenlyThat Tim gasped. / 

7 ” Only a bullock,said jock, as the beast 
stood and stared stupidly at tlierri. I say, 
the wood’s still burning,'.'*. y 

A dull fed glow shpwed over the hilltop, 
and, reaching the ‘place?they/found the 
undergrowth ;still smouldering arid '.some of 



was up- 
f will have 

to be replanted. ", I wonder if Finch's back.” 

/ V*‘...Red’s plane is there stiil,” replied Jock, 
as he scrambled through'the hedge. 

.. t # ‘/But .where's Red ? ” Tina asked/. ; 

; ■ There, was no sign of ‘Finch Hanley, and 
the boys discussedwhat they should do. 
Tim declared that Red had left.'long ago, 
and Jock wariinclined to 'agree/ ,;” All the 
same; .we'll' scout round,”, he said.;- ...!; 7 
! ” We’d better look sharp,”, returned Tim. 
" If out friend from the farm''catches us 
we shan’t get away so easily next time,” 
Jock nodded. ” You’re right, and we’d 
better keep back out of the glow. Eyebrows 
could see us half a mile away.” . 

They made a wide circuit of the burned 
wood, and reached the northern edge, which 
was stiH imbnrned. . Here the ground fell 
away into a little valley with a stream ; at 
. Continued in the last column 


JACKO MINDS THE BABY 


W hen Jacko poked his. cheeky nose 
through the kitchen Window his 
mother bade, him be off ! u Take your 
brother with you,” she called out, 
" and let me get on with my work.” 

" Come on, Baby,” cried Jacko with 
a grin; and off they scampered, down 
the garden path out into the lane. 


As the wind caught her sails the boat 
moved swiftly across the pond. .Jacko 
rushed round and caught her bow as it 
touched the opposite side. 

" Let me have her ! ” cried’ Baby. 

But Jacko was enjoying himself and 
took no notice. , 

It's my boat! ” cried Baby. . - 



v ; V- . Baby could not; 

■ ‘ ‘ What shall. we do/?. ”, asked , Jacko. 

, “ Sail my new boat,'' replied Baby.- 

7 Great ideal .'! exclaimed - Jacko. 

“ I '11 fetch, it. Stay/ here,. I ’ll be back 
in a jiffy;” 7 •; .7. : .7 •;'“-?' ; ; / 7 7. / - . v ; 

And so lie was. . , Baby chuckled with 
delight when .his .brother came running 
•back with the boat under his arm. . He 
thought he'was'going J to' have ^ a fine 
time;sailing his boat on, the Village pond.. 

The new "boat was the envy of every 
child who saw it. How the .bright, 
yellow paint shone in The .sunshine ! 

Baby put out an;impatient hand ; 

“ All right, ” said • J acko.; ‘ ‘ You let 
me start her off," old "cha'p.” . And /with 
great care_ lie lowered, the • pretty little 
model ipto the water. ‘ . 


reach it either 

And as' Jacko still, took no . notice ho 
opened his' mouth arid began v to scream? 

. -. Jacko/looked \\p. ?. 7 ' -. "... ’ 

“All. right. .; All -right!.”, he; said. 
“ Don't make such a “row about it? 
Look'! ; I'm sending her over to you.” 
,/ But the wind had dropped, and half¬ 
way-across Jhe boat came to; a standstill. 

.What “they ,wanted,; of course, was a- 
stick. / But they .hadn^t one’ so’ Jacko 
leaned down to give it a push. Bui he 
couldn’t reach it. 

Baby tried, and he couldn’t either. 

, .S uddenly : “ Oh ! V screamed ; Baby. 
“ Oh I ” yelled; Jacko. 

There was a'splash. .. They, were in /... .... 
It was a : good . thing. that the pond 
was r not Very deep.' . ? '/ # •' -? 


the bottom, and up the valley came the 
sound of surf on a beach, reminding the 
boys that they were only a mile or so from 
the sea. The wind was blowing in heavy 
gusts "arid now arid then a few drops of cold' 
rain fell .y Jock looked about. ' 

“ No road, no path,” he muttered. “ I 
wonder which way they’ve gone.” 

One thing's jolly sure, we can't track 
them iri'this darkness,” Tim said? “ Hadn’t * 
we.better get back, Jock ? Finch can’t be 
very long now.” ■ 

-. Jock’s answer was to seize Tim by the 
arm arid drag him behind a clump.of bushes. 
V, Two chaps ■ coriiing,''. lie - whispered' iri’ 
Tim's ear. “ I spotted.therri - close uride'f’the 
wood—just where that littld 'glow of fight 
leaks .through.” f. '* : /:•"■•. / - ‘ 

“ Whiskers on the warpath,” replied 
Tiriv “ I say, if. he's got"a : torch itVgoing 
to be awkward.” * '• ’ ■*’ u/» ; . . 

If he has lie .isn't using it. and I 'don't 
suppose‘ the village . bobby runs to flash; 
.lights!\ All ,the same? wc don't want to'be 
caught/ Crawl for that next clump and then 
we' can go dowri the slope into the valley. 
Plenty of covey down' there. ”. ' ■■ ■ ■. • 

- : Silent /as ‘ two Red I ndians r the boys crept 
away. - There was no need, to go all the way 
down the. slope for just over the-’Hill?they.’, 
found a 7 thick patch of gors’c which made a 
perfect hidirig-place.- There They lay, flat 
oh 5 their faces, peeririg .o'ut through peep¬ 
holes ini'the thick’stuff.-’ Trie wind arid* the 
distant surf made so muclTnoise they could 
riot, hear footsteps? arid; there was hardly 
any light.' ?* Wy 7 ’ - *' • ? - 

/Suddenly , there was' a crash .up. - in the 
wood, A'tree", partly?burned -.through!''.had - 
been caught arid felled by a gust of wind?' 
arid as it fell a burst of flame 'sliot up? : fling- 
mg”a weird' red light’ through’ tlie night. ‘ 

'• • Jock “grabbed Tim-S arfli.• - -; . 

.%“ Look I ”• he whispered. • * ■; • ?i : ; ; 

- But‘ : Tim hacl 'seen’*them“ already—fwo " 
men who v came- straight 'down -past . the 
gorse clump. And orie of them limped as 
he came, leaning his weight on a thick stick. 

“Red and Mark,’/'*said Jock. “I told 
you they were'hiding in the wood.” 

? “‘But where arc,thcy going ? ” 

; “ They're going' to • the sea,” Jock 
answered. - “ That's why they came here, 
Tliey'll have a launch waiting'somewhere 
close.' Cotne on? wc'vc got tb follow them/* 

V , . ' TO BE CONTINUED ‘ * . ? 


The children simply love it—and father, with a shy 
grin, asks for more. The jam and the tender good 
beef suet crust mingle their delightful flavours in one 
harmonious whole—delicious, satisfying, nourishing. 

Httgon’s 



the Good Beef Suet 




■V This inexpensive recipe is taken from the 
. 7; ‘Atora’ Book of 100 tested recipes. Send 
a postcard for a copy,- post free from — 
Hugon & Co., Ltd., Openshaw, Manchester, 


recipe: 

6 oz. Flour. 3 oz. Shredded ^TORA.* 
Flat teaspoonful Baking Powder. 
Pinch of Salt. 

Mix the flour, baking powder, salt and 
Suet with cold water to a stiff paste. Roll 
out thin, and spread over with jam, mar¬ 
malade, or golden syrup,. Roll over, pinch 
top and bottom edges together. ;Dip 
pudding cloth in boiling water, flour it, 
and wrap round pudding, tie ends with 
string. Steam for 2 hours. 

(Sufficient for 4 to 6 persons.) 
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get extra marks for 44 General Know* 
ledge.” The brighter ones spend some 
of their pocket money on Daily 
Sketch —they find it 44 super.” And 
their parents approve. Dad can even 
be persuaded to buy it himself, for 
them and put it down to 44 education.” 

For he knows that from cover to 
cover Daily Sketch is full of the 
plums that! healthy British hoys and 
girls—the citizens of the future—enjoy. 
The more they have the better they are ! 

The Daily. Sketch League of Youth 
teaches them to become splendid men 
and women and offers them ever so 
much fun without post-—free games—’ 
free shows —- free physical culture. 
(See Daily Sketch Children’s Page.) 

They revel in Pop—Bringing up Father 
—Paul Holt on the newest Talkies—the 
Sports page—the wireless news and a 
number of other entertaining features. 

And above all they enjoy those 
magnificently produced exclusive news- 

pictures that aluiost 
talk as, they show 
them the world at 
a glance. 



The Pre»" er 

Netvsp a P er 
picture Wew r 



0 0 6 



into 



fiVER,. 
one we 


,000 cases of infectious illness registered in 
one week in London alone! 

Health statistics make serious reading when yoti 
remember the infection risks children run every 
day—from the dust and dirt they gather on 
hands and face. Germs thrive on dirty hands. 
Play-stained hands are a menace to health. But 
Lifebuoy deals efficiently with germs... Lifebuoy 
protects with its antiseptic lather.. . Lifebuoy gets 
rid of germs as thoroughly as it gets rid of dirt. 
Make Lifebuoy washing a regular habit, and 
you protect the children from the unknown 
perils of infection. Lifebuoy makes the;, family 
health statistics good reading! ■ >'- • 



L 632-20 1-55. 
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The Uiikiren’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for its a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s 6d a year (Canada 14 s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

The Bus Service 

A bus service between two towns 
runs at intervals of 20 minutes 
in both directions. Their average 
speed is 12 miles an hour/ 

A motorist drives from one town 
to the other at 28 miles an hour. 
How many buses will he pass in an 
hour (assuming that liis journey 
takes at least an hour) ? 

Answer-next week 

£3000 Tree / / • 
TTOW much is a tree worth ?■ 

One giant* which was felled 
in the mahogany forests *of • West 
Africa yielded timber which sold 
for £3000.' 

- ■ /f . /'■ r . ^ . X ’*■ y ‘ 

An Aeroplane Stamp 

^he postage stamps of Egypt 
are always interesting, even 
to the non-collector. The latest 
issue of air stamps from this 



country shows an Imperial Airways 
machine flying over the Pyramids. 
The lowest value is 1 mill, or in 
English money id. . 

What Bird Is This ? 

|N the work but not in the toil, 
In the earth but not in the 
.soil, 

in the bread but not in the cake, 
In the pond but not in the lake, 
In the told but not in the pen, 

In the lair but not in the den, 

In the peel but not in the rind, 
Complete a kind of linnet find. 

A niwer next week 

i Wheeling a Barrow 

A T some time or other , nearly 
everyone has occasion to use a 
wheelbarrow, and if you do not 
know the proper way to handle 
it you will quickly tire yourself 
out. Always put the bulk of the 
weight near the wheel if possible. 
If you put' it over the shafts you 
will use up much more 
every time you lift the 
barrow. 


Id On Parle Frangals 



Le peuplier Le porc-6pIo Le porche 

popla . porcupine . porch 

La route est bordde de peupliers.; 
Le porc-Spic est annf de piqiiahls. 
II trouva tin abri sous le porche. 



Other Worlds Next Week 

Tn the morning ' the 
' i Saturn is in 
the South-East. 

In the evening 
Mars, Jupiter, 
and Neptune 
are iiv the 
Sout h-West. 

The picture 
shows the 
Moon as it may be seen looking 
South at 7 a.m. on Wednesday, 
Alay 17 . - - 

What Ami? 

J watch all things hear me, 

And far off to boot, 

Without stretching a fmger 
Or stirring a foot; 

I take them all in, too,. 

To add to your woiid.ei/ ,.y • ,.v 

Though many and various . 

And large and astinder v ■.' ■" 
Without jostling or crowding;" 
They pass side by side,. 

Through a wonderful wicket 
Not half an inch wide. ■ } -r 

Answer next week 

Clever Seagulls 1 
'J'iie herring-gull is specially 
. fond of sprats,, which are 
just a nice morsel for it to swallow 
whole, but this must be done in 
the right way. 

If the fish is swallowed tail 
first, the gills near, the head would 


stick out and almost, choke the 
bird. •- >■ When • catching* sprats * the 
gulls have to seize. the fish just 
where they can get it, and they 
often 1 take them tail first. The 
clever birds never attempt to 
swallow them in this way. They 
toss the fish in the air, and catch 
it by the head, when it is easily 
swallowed. It is very, interesting 
to watch the gulls throwing sprats 
up in the air, never letting one 
fall back into the water. 

Blow the Disc 

Take a tube of paper or card¬ 
board with a diameter about 
equal to that of a penny. Cut a 
disc of paper equal in size to a 
penny. Lay the disc : down, hold 
a penny about an inch, above it, 
and ask a friend;if he .‘can lift the. 
disc with the tube. '' ' : / 

It is quite simple; Hold the tube 
vertically above the penny,: blow 
down the tube, and the disc will 
jump up and stick to'the under¬ 
side of the coin. ; i - . 

LAST WEEK*3 ANSWERS 
The Cheese and the Rind / > 
Eight pieces have no' rind, 24 
have rind oirone side; 24 on two 
sides, and eight on three sides. 4 •• 
What Am IP Tim 2 , 

A Riddle in Rhyme. jEclipse ; 
Backward or Forward. Civic 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle ; • * 

'pH ere are 49 words or . recognised abbreviations ihidden in this 
puzzle. Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks 'among- the 
clues which appear below. The answer, will be given!next; week; 
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Reading Across. 1. Barristers in general. 3. An officer of the 
royal, household. 8. Pertinent. 10. A measure of length. 12. A‘ 
shallow, tin vessel. 13, An emmet. 15. To come in sight, j 18. Speaks ■ 
derisively. 20/ High- artist's*'honour.* 21.* Heavenly body/ 23. A 
fermented liquor/ 24. "French for and. 25. Faint. 271 A letter. 
29. Period 6f time.-• 30/To stimulated 32. Negative con junction/ 

33.. ’ Comfort. 35. To drive a* cricket, ball violently.-* 36. ;A savoury-- 

jelly. 38. To utter sweet sounds. ’ 40. Capable of .being helcT against- 
an assailant/' 41. Quiver! w *.>;•;/-/ ■[ 

. Reading Down. 1. Facial adornment.. 2. Fabric . having corded 
surface. ;3. Stimulated. , 4..'Elevated.. 5. Organ of hearing. 6. The/ 
Navy.* 7. . American; '8./Swallowed,’' 9/ To. ; perc'eivfc v- flavour./ 

11.. .TrencliTor/^fc'/;:14/lBonr.:r.-i6.^haVc9wsli^v 17/ Smart light, i 


blow. . 18. Salt. , 19. Ruler iq. absence of monarch./ .22. .Wgsli lightly, 
23. A long narrow piece. 0 ’ 26. Satellite. • r 28/ A r brIbc/' '29.-Tlie biggest 
of five.. *31. A chief/officer. 34.. Donkey.; 35. Saint*. 36/ Chemical 
symbol for aluminium/ : 37/Symbol for copper. 39. Symbol’ for 


germanium. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

, s Comedy 
piLM Director: The hero fell 
off his horse during one of the 
scenes. , ... ’ ' • ;( J 
^Friend: Did it' make you 
angry ? 

Film Director: Not at all. I 
simply made a comedy of the 
picture. ■ 

/One Objection / 
Father: johnny, how would 
you like to be an editor like 
Uncle William ? 

John • Can’t I be an editor 
without being like Uncle Wil¬ 
liam ? V /, **' ^ ..' 


That Heavy Feeling, 



The Cake,said : 44 IPs really too 
■ “-..bad ; J. / 

Just see the rough treatment I’ve 
*had.* / . ■■ //'-•/>-////. 

The oven.wascold, ->•.///.?- A 
So I’H never be sold / /;/ / 

It’s This sort of thing makes me 
sad. ‘ ^ / 

Plays Like the Master 

A proud./ father* was talking of 
his children. / ~ 

“ And my/youngest bov! plays 
the. piano-.like Paderewski/’ he 
‘wound up! /-*■- //“-/ - 

His friend remained-speechless/ 
but looked’surprised. • \ . 

, 44 Yes,’’ continued Father, 44 he. 
uses’both” hands.” . 

'• / ~ One-Sided . / - /• 

/Black i I hear That you and ole}, 
„ \ Boreleigh had words on tlje; 
train yesterday, : J 4 ■ ' : ■ / / 

:v/White /.Well, he. did ; > I didn’t" 
have, a chance to say a thing. ! 

/ - ; According to the Book 

Sister had taken on.the/Boking 
'./for .the / ; / / 

are / very 

heayyV^/Bmjjlained her brother.. 
•/'* L 4 Tliey°can’t; be •/ the cookery 
book says they are light "and 
feathery.” * / 4 \ 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME © 

O liver was going to Scot- van where trunks and boxes 
land'with Uiicle Ted; were piled; and in one 
and lie was tremendously corner was a wicker - basket 
excited. The journey would with a small white dog in it, 
take them nearly all day, and 
they were to have luncheon 
and tea on the train. Oliver 
had never had a ideal on a 
train before, so even the sight 
of the great engine getting-up 
stcani to carry them those 
hundreds of miles, and the 
thrill of gliding out of the big 
station, were forgotten in his 
impatience for lunch-time. 

Still lunch-time came at 
last; and he and Uncle Ted 
walked along corridors and 
% bumped laughingly from side 
to side in the swaying train 
as they made their way to the 
luncheon-car. 

Before they reached it they 
passed through the luggage- 


Oliver Shares His Lunch 



He seized it eagerly 

The poor little dog was scratch¬ 
ing at the bars and whining 
piteously, not liking liis 
journey at all. 

44 Oh, that poor little dog, 
Uncle 1 ” said Oliver. 


14 1 expect he’ll get used to 
it soon,” said his uncle; 
44 you see, it’s all so very 
strange to him/’ 

But even while Oliver was 
telling Uncle Ted how lovely 
it was to have lunch al a 
little table in a real train with 
the fields Hying past he could 
hear the poor little dog cry¬ 
ing. They had soup and fish, 
and then mutton, arid Oliver 
noticed there was a nice bone 
on his plate—and a great idea 
came to him. -- 

He had a paper table- 
napkin, and when Uncle .Ted 
wasn’t looking he put the 
bone in it, wrapped it up, and 
put it carefully in his pocket. 

As they left the table to go 
back to their compartment 
Oliver said, 44 I’m going to 
look at the. little dog.” 


And he went across to the 
whining dog, unwrapped the 
bone, and pushed it between 
the bars of the basket. The 
little dog seized it eagerly, 
stopped crying, and began to 
gnaw it. , - 

44 Hullo !” said Uncle Ted, 
44 what are you up to ? ” , 

44 I gave the little dog my 
bone,Uncle,” answered Oliver 
shyly. 

His uncle laughed. 44 Well,” 
he said, 44 1 hope its owner 
won’t object. Perhaps he 
shouldn’t have;bones!” 

44 But it's better than being 
unhappy, isn’t it ? ” persisted 
Oliver. _ 

And later in the afternoon, 
when Uncle Ted took, him 
to see how the little dog was 
getting on, they found him fast 
asleep, looking quite, happy. 







Made from pure glycerirw 
and the fresh juice of ripe 
black currants. 

Youf chemisl stock* (hem 

In tins, 2 ©«. 8d., 4 ozs. 1 '3 ' 


Your 

enjoy 
taking this 
Laxative 

'safe and ' 
delicious 



Feen-a- mint’s 
delightful fresh 
mint flavo.ur 
makes it a firm favourite with 
children. And nothing keeps them 
in good health so easily and safely. 
Feen - a - mint is definitely non¬ 
habit - forming, and because its 
action is utterly natural, it can 
be given with perfect safety, even 
to the very young. Try this won¬ 
derful new laxative. Buy a 1/3 
box today —enough for several 
weeks. 



The chewing does it 


Obtainable at all chemists, 1/3 a box. 
FREE SAMPLE. Send your name and ad* 
dress and lid. in stamps (to cover postage) to: 
White’s Laboratories Ltd. (Dept. C.4), 

14, Bush House, London, W.C.Si 
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